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VICE AND SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PHOTOS 


F THE UNITED STATES 


THE GARDENER OF SOULS 


Who is the master teacher? He by Joseph Auslander 


Who from despair and fear sets free sii ies iii 
The restless, sullen soul of youth eau aan oe Fe fe 
To range the harsh terrain of truth, idiialeatialineiicam 

And from the blind abyss of folly, 

The blackest pits of melancholy 

To climb, to fall, to cling, to grope 

Up the grim Everest of hope 

Until above himself he stands, 

A new strength in his bleeding hands, 

And knows that by his faith he won 

The shining summits of the sun. 


Who is the master teacher? He 
Who shows that to be truly free 
No pain can be too much, no price 
In discipline and sacrifice 

Too great; that freedom is a pledge, 
A promise and a privilege, 

A glory earned, a grace to cherish, 
Or, lightly held, as lightly perish. 


He is the teacher who gives vision, 

And courage to outface derision; 

Who in an angry time can teach 

A tolerance in thought and speech 
Which stones may strike, but never reach. 


He is the plowman who plows deep 
The stubborn soil where passions sleep, 
Each one for good or ill a seed, 

And plucks the nettle and the weed, 
Laboring hour upon hour 

To bring the best in men to flower, 
And finds in labor for the Lord 

His recompense and his reward, 
Toiling as his great Teacher toils, 

Who is the Gardener of Souls. 











WVoa/- NEW VISUAL AIDS FOR CLASSROOM USE BH 


Over 250 U.S. Office of Education Motion Pictures and Filmstrips Availabj 





i , icture 
Each subject a complete visual unit—T6mm. sound motion picture, 

* filmstrip, and instructor’s manual. 

* Supervised and produced by visual tr 

Office of Education. 


* low priced—as little as $15 as 


aining specialists of the U. S. 


A FEW OF THE WIDE VARIETY OF 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION FILM SUBJECTS 


» a 
ENGINEE 


179 Slide rule 
173 X-ray inspection: 
174 Measurement wit 
475 The Electron 







In the new U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation series teachers have films 
dealing with virtually every 
course of study given in the 
nation’s schools. These films are 
expertly made, professionally 
filmed, and have a tested effi- 
ciency in “showing how.” Each 
forms a perfect supplement toa 
given course of study. Over 250 
films and filmstrips are avail- 
able now. Send for catalogs! 1 








RING 






h light waves 











174 Measurement with Light Waves 
















FARM WORK 


199 Sheep shearing 
454 Care ofa Tractor 
460 Repainting a frame 
458 Horseshoeing 






building 



















22,000 U.S. 0.E. FILMS SOLD 


Since November 1941, when the 
first Office of Education training 
films were released, 22,000 prints 
have been sold to war plants, vo- 
cational schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and other civilian users. 








NURSING 


w Born Baby 
tient 

Blood Pressure 
Pulse and 








412 Care of the Ne 
404 Feeding the Pa 
MN-1511-g Taking 


1511-5 Temperature, 
mss Respiration 













412 Care of the New ce Baby CASTLE Fl LM 


mae eeeemneens, | INC. jeeeeetenaes 








HOW TO OBTAIN U.S.O.E. FILMS 20 Rector Par Fa tee 
Mew York 20 Chicago 3 San Francisco 4 
1 Order the films from your 16mm, Educational Film Dealer. 
(Federal funds may be available for the purchase of films. Distributor for 






Check and find out.) 


2 If your dealer does not have the films, write Castle Films, Inc. THE U N ITE D STATES 


3 Send for catalogs describing all the films now available. 


4 — aanaene to be put on our mailing list for monthly OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 





For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 
difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 
bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 


tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers Ghicoset tines 
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Vie boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 
we said, in a widely read advertisement: 






“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
__ and started him on a road of usefulness and service 
to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 





And it seems that we have done just that- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 










SE: 


General Motors Institute began pioneering Came the war, and General Motors Insti- Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
in the field of industrial education 25 years tute was converted like other GM facilities. Institute equipment and instruction for 
ago, when evening classes were started for Courses were altered to give special train- technical training. Thousands of men at- 
employes in this unused factory building. ing in war products. tended these classes. 





Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 





Ask 
ser) 
in t 
the 
T 
‘ they 
hav 
war 
T 
Young women, as well as young men, In peacetime, students will again return - 
trained here and took important posts in to learn how to supply a war-worn world ™ 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- with the things it needs. This student, work- T 
structors went to Army and Navy service ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better mer 

depots to keep war machines running. things and greater days ahead. A 
m| 
G M ; 

“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network } An 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and Pre 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

VOLT 


N 
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Amprosound 
Model YSA 


Ask the men who have operated ana 
serviced Ampro 16-mm. sound projectors 

in training camps and behind battle fronts 
the world over. 

They will tell you almost unanimously, as 
they have told us, that Ampro projectors 
have come through the gruelling tests of 
war with the highest record of performance. 

These facts are important to you when 
you are selecting projectors for use in 
your school program, 

To keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in this field, write today for the 
Ampro catalog of 8-mm. silent and 16-mm, 
silent and sound projéctors. 


uy War 


Ampro Corporation ¢ Chicago 18, Illinois 


Precision Ciné Equipment 
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The source 
of leadership to come 


- the American way 


American leadership is being safeguarded to- 
day by the courage of our fighting forces and 
the perseverance of our workers. Until com- 
plete Victory everywhere, American Seating 
Company craftsmen will do their share by 
continuing to provide essential war products. 





Much of our country’s future leadership 
will come from the armed forces. Additional leadership is being 
moulded in schools and colleges. Educators have a significant 
part to play in preparing the new generation for its responsi- 
bilities. Contributing to good posture, good health and con- 
servation of sight of pupils throughout the land is “American” 
furniture for classroom, libraries and cafeterias. In school and 
public buildings “American” auditorium chairs afford restful 
relaxation. 

The end of the war will see educational 
programs rapidly expanded. The comple- 
tion of our own war assignments will find us 
ready to resume production of all types of 
school equipment to serve you promptly and 
dependably, as we have for over 50 years. 


ctmeucan —. Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PU BL 1 SEATING 


cturers of Theatre, Auditorium, Sc Church, T sportat and Stadiu 


Branch Offices and Distributes n Principa Citie 








FILMS 


16mm Sound 


SELECTED FROM THE BEST SOURCES 


Columbia Pictures, M.G.M., Paramount, 
R.K.O., Twentieth Century-Fox and 


Warner Brothers 


* * * 


MANY DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR CLASS. 
ROOM USE 
“Declaration of Independence” “Romance 


of Radium” . “Our National Government” 
. “The Monroe Doctrine” ... and others 


x -.*«§ * 


HUNDREDS OF FREE FILMS 


“Life Line of the Nation” “This Amazing 

America” “Passport to Health” . “More 

Power to You”. “Freedom Rides on Rubber’ 
. “Strength Unseen” .. . 


: «9 


Send for our Classified List giving subjects 

under — Science, Character Education, 

Sports and Athletics, Vocations, Civics and 
History, Inter-American Affairs, War, etc. 


x *«§ * 
DISCUSSION FILMS ON CURRENT TOPICS 


March of Time’s “Youth in Crisis”, “Post War 
Jobs” (Film Guides Available) 


x * * 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES AND SHORTS 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 

Little Women . . . Tom Sawyer . . . As You 

Like It . . . Tundra . . . Captain Fury .. . 


Daniel Boone . . . Code of the Red Man . . 
Foreign Correspondent 


And many other subjects available from a 
constantly growing library 


x -.-«§ * 


Four strategically located exchanges 


Y.M.LC.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK 17 DALLAS 1 
347 Madison Ave. J 1700 Patterson Ave. J 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 


CHICAGO 3 
19 So. La- Salle St. J 351 Turk St. J 
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Ask the boys and girls 
who read them... 


Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft’s 


historical stories 
are favorites! 


BORN STORYTELLER with a genius 

for seeing life as children themselves see 
it, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft sticks firmly 
to authenticated facts) THE NEW YORK 
TIMES says: “The gift of giving children 
the homelife of the American frontier gives 
special grace to her historical stories.” 


Ideal books for school libraries 
SILVER FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Illustrated by Sandra James. A story of Valley 
Forge. Gilbert and Jenifer Emmett help Washing- 
ton’s defeated, starved army. “A vivid and colorful 
tale founded on authenticated material; this is an 
outstanding juvenile.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Ages 8-12. $2.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. A splendid life of one of 
our great men—readable and authentic. “Excellent 
for 6th to 8th graders.”—Library Journal. $2.00 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Illustrated by Donald McKay. “Junior high school- 
ers will heartily welcome this excellent biography.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review. $2.00 


BY WAGON AND FLATBOAT 


Illustrated by Ninon MacKnight. Story of a family’s 
overland trek west. “Thoroughly enjoyable for ages 
9 to 12."—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


THE FIRST YEAR 


Illustrated by Frank E. Phares. The landing of the 
Pilgrims and their settlement told in a most realistic 
way. Ages 6-10. $1.50 


ALONG THE ERIE TOWPATH 


Illustrated by Ninon MacKnight. “Popular with boys 
and girls 10 to 12. . . valuable in social studies.”— 
Library Journal. $2.00 


SHIP BOY WITH COLUMBUS 


Illustrated by Jessie Robinson. Tells all that hap- 
pened on the historic voyage of discovery. Ages 6-10. 
$1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Shall the People Sign Away Their Birthright? 
Editorial 


The Editor’s Page 
Education for Al] American Youth 


One Profession Now M. P. Moe 


A Call to Action. . . - Hilda Maehling 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY TESTS 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST A°‘B:-C:-D 
Advanced 

a 
SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER HUNDRED PROBLEM ARITHMETIC TEST 
. 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST OF FUNCTIONAL THINKING IN 
MATHEMATICS 











Primary Intermediate Separate subject tests 









OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


| Alpha for grades \-4 
| Beta for grades 4-9 
| Gamma for high schools 


HAVE THOUGHT 


Sl 


Wil 


J 4 
/ 
I// 


Y 





STEVENS READING 


Y READINESS TEST 
= IOWA SILENT READING 


TESTS: New Edition (Revised ) 
Elementary & Advanced 


FOR TWENTY FIVE YEARS WHEN SCHOOLMEN 
HAVE SAID“TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS,” THEY 
“WORLD BOOK COMPANY.” 











Have you seen our Catalog of Standard Tests, just off the press? 








Prineiples and Techniques of 


/6~GUIDANCE 


By D. Welty Lefever, Professor of Education, University 

of Southern California; Archie M. Turrell, Associate Dean 

of Guidance, and Henry I. Weitzel, Counselor, both of 
Pasadena Junior College 


his widely used book is designed for counselors in guidance 

who wish to employ the latest and most successful techniques 
and for teachers interested in increasing their effectiveness. 
Resting not only upon educational theory, but upon 15 years of 
experience in guidance practice, the book deals in a thoroughly 
comprehensive way with situations encountered by those who are 
fostering guidance as their daily work. 
rhe book makes a decisive advance by offering a clearer and 

better defined understanding of the nature of guidance than 
has heretofore been available. Taken all in all, this is an excep- 
tional book in _its comprehensive treatment of the subject and 
its attitude of keeping guidance interrelated to all other aspects 
of the entire educational scene. Reviewers describe it as “one 


of the best books on guidance that has been written in recent 
years.” 


1 
1 THE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 522 Pages ' 








15 East 28th Street i a ae o-oo oe ee, eee ae 

Price, $3.00 | 

Send me Principles and Techniques of Guidance for | 

examination. After 30 days I will either send you { 
| $3.00, less educational discount, or return the 

book. (We pay shipping charges if payment accom- | 

panies order.) I 
| Re Ree OR ee AOA a Se LT OT EE ee ; 
BR Oe ee REM ee 
7 1 |: Meas at er ae nea ee eee State I 
| School RAEN | 
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WEEMS 
AERIAL NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 


ARE STANDARD WITH 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 


ENLARGED MODELS 
FOR CLASS-ROOM INSTRUCTION 


Students learn aerial navigation much more 
quickly and thoroughly with these modern 
class-room, visual aids used in conjunction 
with Weems texts and instruments. 
“WEEMS” has become an important name 
in navigation, both in the air and on the sea. 
You cannot be wrong if you follow the lead 
of the U. S. Army Air Force, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the British Royal Air 
Force with which Weems Navigational instru- 
ments are standard. 

Order Weems texts, instruments and enlarged 
class-room models from your Supply House 


or direct. 
WEEMS 
SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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monc the findings of the recent 
A nation-wide Roper Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
ihe doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from )4 to }44—averaged about 
28%. While the public’s estimate of 
how much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 


In making their recommendations for 
an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
% to 4 of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 


RELATING TO THE 
BETTER BREAK 


~. 


Cereal grains (in which Nature has 
stored the various nutrients needed by 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, 
not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate 


were enriched, whole grain or restored, . 


they would contribute to the average 
American diet* almost % of the calories; 
almost % of the proteins; more than % 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron. And, of course, cereal foods are 










excellent “‘carriers” of other basic foods, 
such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
case of bread—butter. 


Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
nomical and available in a wide variety 
of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
... but the stimulus for the eating of an 
adequate breakfast. 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


GENERAL MILLS, INe. azimeapotis, Minn 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK » WHEATIES » CHEERIOATS « KIX 


This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, Inc., is now available without charge. It is 
© sane, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health, Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right, Only one copy to a person. 
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General Mills, Inc., Dept. 986 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”’, 


eee eee ee eeer eases eeeseeseseereeeeeeeeee eee 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour {in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


| ee 









Prefer The Reader’s Digest 


noUuncwng 


THE RESULTS OF THE 


GALLUP NATIONWIDE SURVEY 
OF 


T. A. OFFICERS, AND PARENTS 


TEACHERS, P. 





7 Out of 10 


to any other general magazine used in classes in English 


105% GREATER IMPROVEMENT 
IN READING 
92% GREATER INCREASE 
IN VOCABULARY 


In a scientifically -supervised 
program 10,636 students were 
tested. 


One half of these students 
used The Reader’s Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who 
did use it improved 105% in 
General Reading Ability and 
92% in Vocabulary—over and 
above the improvement of 
those who followed ordinary 
study methods. 


The testing program was 
conducted by Dr. Herbert A. 
Landry, member of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of 
Education, New York City. 
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in high schools throughout the country 


7 nationwide survey conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization 
among thousands of teachers, P.T.A. ofh- 
cers,and parents has just been completed. 


Seven out of every ten (an average of 
70.3% of persons in the three groups) 
selected The Reader’s Digest as their pref- 
erence, from a group of general maga- 
zines most widely used in high school 
classes in mex The next magazine 
selected was chosen by 10% of those 
interviewed—a seven-to-one preference 


for The Reader’s Digest. 


Also “Best for American Citizenship” 

Another question asked in this impar- 
tial Gallup Survey was: “Which one of 
these magazines do you think serves best 
in helping high school boys and girls to 
become better American citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. All are 
regularly distributed to high school stu- 
dents. The Reader’s Digest again easily 
won first preference—by a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the total vote for 
all three of the magazines which were 
next highest in the voting! In fact, the 


preference for The Reader’s Digest was 
about 2% times that shown for Magazine 
“B”, almost 5 times that for Magazine 
“C” and for Magazine “D”. 


850,000 Copies—In 70,000 Classrooms 


To those in charge of 70,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country it is not 
necessary to announce this unbiased sub- 
stantiation of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader’s Digest, and the 
supplementary educational material that 

oes with it, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, provide a highly important and 
useful service which they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


The Reader’s Digest looks forward to 
the time when it will be possible for an 
even greater number of teachers and stu- 
dentsto knowand to use it—in their classes 
in English, the Social Sciences, and in 
helping to build better American citizens 
for the important years ahead. But these 
plans must rest until paper is again avail- 
able to permit acceptance of new orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Tine Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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<e . the P. cople Sign Away heir Birthright f 


“The National Education Association opposes any amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution which provides for a limitation on federal income, inheritance, and gift taxes, and 
recommends to state education associations their vigorous opposition to such amendment.” 


This resolution, adopted by the NEA 
at Pittsburgh, deals with a matter of the 
utmost urgency. A proposal is being 
pressed upon the state legislatures, which 
if adopted bids fair to turn the tide away 
from democracy at the very time our 
men are laying down their lives to safe- 
euard democracy. 

Great concentrations of irresponsible 
wealth have ever been the enemy of lib- 
erty. It was such wealth that financed 
Hitler and Mussolini during their strug- 
gles for power and supported the war 


party in Japan. And now in the very: 


midst of a war which is being fought to 
protect their lives and property, we have 
a proposal to exempt multimillionaires 
from paying their share of the cost by 
limiting the power of Congress to tax 
incomes (corporation and private) and 
estates to 25 percent. 

This proposal would repeal the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
overwhelmingly adopted by the people, 
which went into effect in 1913: “The 
Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several states, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 

It would substitute a long, involved 
and confused article limiting federal 
taxes to 25 percent, with the exception 
that Congress by a three-fourths vote of 
hoth houses, while the United States’ is 
actively engaged in war, might go above 
the limitation for one year. What a per- 
fect dodge for enabling multimillion- 
ares to escape paying their just share of 
the war debt. 


As pointed out in NEA Leaders Let- 
ter No. 19, “while we believe the best 
business leadership of the country is op- 
posed to such a measure, powerful inter- 
ests are behind the drive. . . . The oppo- 
‘ition is not organized. The forces work- 
ing for the amendment are apparently 
highly-financed. Turned down in Con- 
gress, their strategy is to go around Con- 
gress and concentrate on one state legis- 
lature after another. Their propaganda 
Is clever and highly misleading. It is 
designed to appeal to bankers, small 
businessmen, and farmers against their 


own welfare, since the effect of the 
amendment would be to destroy private 
enterprise by concentrating wealth more 
highly and fostering gigantic monopo- 
lies. An estate of $100,000,000 under this 
amendment would leave $75,000,000 tax 
free so far as the federal government is 
concerned and such fortunes would con- 
centrate in states least inclined to tax 
them.” 

The resolution applying to Congress 
to call a convention for the purpose of 
proposing the tax limitation article, 
to be known as the Twenty-Second 
Amendment, was passed by the state 
legislature of Wyoming in 1939. It has 
since been adopted by 16 other legisla- 
tures: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

A powerful drive is now underway, 
which would take advantage of the pre- 
occupation of our people with the war 
and absence of our men overseas to get 
enough additional legislatures to act 
early in 1945 to make up the 32 needed 
to require Congress to call a convention 
proposing an amendment which would 
become effective when ratified by 36 
state legislatures. 

Propaganda for the proposal has been 
widely circulated by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York City, referred to 
in newspaper headlines as the “Gannett 
Group.” This Committee, when called 
before the Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 8, refused to re- 
veal the contributors to its fabulous cam- 
paign funds. If it is important for the 
public to know the source of funds used 
to buy elections, is it not equally im- 
portant to know the source used to buy 
amendments to the Constitution? Why 
should any group with an honest pur- 
pose object to giving the people, who in 
a democracy are the government, full 
information? Should the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act not require publicity for such 
funds? 

One of the arguments for the tax 
limitation amendment is the old states’ 
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rights slogan. If states should attempt to 
place high taxes on inheritances and in- 
comes, people of great wealth would 
establish their residences in other states 
where they could seek most favorable 
terms and most easily dominate the 
legislature. 

This amendment would obviously 
benefit the super-rich. Present surtax 
rates run as high as gt percent on in- 
comes above $200,000. If Congress were 
unable to apply higher taxes on larger 
incomes, it would have to increase taxes 
on smaller incomes and maintain them 
over a longer period of time after the 
war. 

An article in Standard and Poor’s Out- 
look for September 13, 1943, claims that 
the amendment would not unduly 
weaken the nation’s taxing power and 
argues that in a prewar year it would 
have involved a theoretical loss of reve- 
nues of only $286,000,000. This is obvi- 
ously a gross understatement since the 
war has profoundly changed the tax situ- 
ation. But even if this figure were true. 
it could, if properly distributed, create 
286 new millionaires each year in a na- 
tion where wealth is already too highly 
concentrated. 

A book which should be read in this 
connection is Divided We Stand, by a 
great historian and scholar, Walter Pres- 
cott Webb of the University of Texas. 
(Acorn Press, Capitol Station, Austin 
11, Texas, $1.) 

This is a matter of such importance to 
the future of our republic that every citi- 
zen should give it his earnest attention. 
Every state and local education associa- 
tion should adopt as early as possible a 
resolution similar to the NEA resolution 
and should urge lay groups to do the 
same. Send copies of these resolutions 
to your governor and to members of 
state legislatures and Congress. 

Members of legislatures in the states 
which have been misled into requesting 
Congress to support such an amendment 
should be urged to reconsider their ac- 
tion and to withdraw their request to 
Congress. Representative Patman of 
Texas calls the group working for this 
amendment: “The most sinister lobby 
ever organized.” 

—Joy Ermer Morcan. 
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A THOUGHT FOR CHRISTMAS 


Unless within my heart I hold abiding peace, 

No league of nations can succeed, nor will strife cease. 

If I, myself, see every fault in kin and friend, 

The world may never see the day when war will end. 
—Eugenia T. Finn 


IN A NUTSHELL 


* Teach young people to give. 

* Only educated men are free. 

* Education is GUIDED growth. 

* Foresight is better than chance. 

* Democracy is founded upon faith in reason. 

* A good motto: To make more OF and not so much FOR 
myself. 

* The future of civilization hinges on the fidelity of leaders 
who are willing to sacrifice for unpopular causes. 

* For members of the teaching profession, the FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAM may well offer “the moral equivalent of war.” 

* Our country should plan for CIV ILization thru the people’s 
schools, not MILIT ARization thru universal peacetime con- 
scription under a military caste. 

* We are paying 20 percent of our income now in taxes be- 
cause a generation ago we lacked the vision to invest 
enough in building a better future. 


A VOICE FOR FREEDOM 


Sometime aco Pearl Buck wrote an article in the New 
York Times from which the following is taken: “It is unwise 
when Americans today say that India is not our business. 
Too many shortsighted Americans say, “Britain owns India; 
Britain is our ally; it would be silly to interfere with India.’ 
Silly for the short present, perhaps, but very wise for the long 
future! 

“The truth is that India has become the business of the 
Allies, and is no longer the possession of any country. Our 
American soldiers are being sent there in unknown numbers. 
They can go as soldiers of empire or as soldiers of freedom— 
these are the two alternatives. If we cannot prove to India 
that our soldiers are there for freedom, then India will be- 
lieve they are there for empire. Is this anti-British? No, in 
the truest sense it is pro-British, for in England too, there 


are many who believe this and who speak out their belief 
with urgency.” 


NORTH DAKOTA GOES TO TOWN 


Nea pirector F. Ray Rogers of North Dakota sends in a 
most inspiring report. North Dakota had 2200 NEA mem- 
bers in October as compared with 1375 on May 31. NDEA 
Representative Assembly adopted a resolution favering a 
united professional fee and voted to make the NEA State 
Director a member of its Executive Board. North Dakota 


was one of the first states to go over the top in the War and 
Peace Fund Campaign. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1944 


Is wamunc the most important book each year, we have 
sought to call attention to a volume which if widely read 
would do most to advance our common humanity in the 
direction of democratic ideals. 

If democracy is to be effective and to hold its own against 
its powerful rivals it must have ACTION as well as DIS. 
CUSSION. For that reason, we name as the most important 
book of 1944 TV A—Democracy on The March by David E, 
Lilienthal, chairman of The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
The book is published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
at $2.50. This book is a vivid and concrete account of a new 
kind of pioneering, as important to the future of our country 
as was the settling of the west after the war between the 
states. As Stuart Chase has pointed out, “The TVA is one 
social invention where we clearly lead the world, and the 
Russians, the Chinese, Scandinavians, Indians, and others 
are well aware of it.” Experts from around the world come to 
study this prophetic achievement. The Teachers World 
(London) for October 18 describes it at length as a great 
and highly successful development. The book shows how the 
people of The Tennessee Valley have made the job of de- 
veloping and using their resources—land, forests, minerals, 
and water—their own job. Let anyone who is pessimistic 
about the future of democracy study this volume and he 
will acquire new faith in the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. Every teacher, preacher, editor, or other civic 
leader will find here real food for thought. The book is a 
good text for group discussion in home, school, and church. 
Let us emphasize the moral obligation to be intelligent. For 
a list of earlier titles in this series see page A-141. 


U. S. POPULATION INCREASES 


Durine 1943 the United States had a natural increase in 
population—excess of births over deaths—of 1,475,173, the 
largest since 1933. Births were 2,935,171; deaths, 1,459,998. 


SAYS A CHINESE PROVERB: 


I: you want a crop in one year, grow millet. If you want. 
a crop for ten years, grow a tree. If you want a crop for a 
y s 


hundred years, grow men. 


GETTING READY FOR THE FUTURE 


Tu Nea commutes on Teacher Preparation and Certifi- 
cation recommends: Tuar the careful recruitment and selec- 
tion of teachers begin in the secondary school and continue 
progressively thru their period of preparation and certifica 
tion; THaT teachers during their period of college training 
should be members of Future Teachers of America; THAT 
as soon as possible after the war all new teachers be required 
to have at least five years preparation beyond the four-year 
highschool plus a year of internship under expert supervision. 


Sse 
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Edauulten for ALL - oo niall 


HE NEWEST PUBLICATION of the Educa- 

tional Policies Commission and one 
fits finest is Education for All American 
Youth |421p; $1; NEA]. Thru descrip- 
ions of two hypothetical communities in 
postwar America—rural Farmville and 
whan American City—the volume sug- 
ests possible solutions to the problem of 
meeting the educational needs of Ameri- 
can youth. 


the nature and direction of that change: 

[1] A federalized system of secondary 
education may be created, at first to com- 
pete with and ultimately to replace the 
traditional American system of state and 
local control of education. 

[2] A wisely planned and vigorously 
implemented program for the improve- 
ment, adaptation, and extension of edu- 
cational services to youth may be devel- 


rejects the first. Chapter I of the volume is 
written on the assumption that the first 
alternative occurs; Chapter VI, that the 
second alternative occurs. The material 
on this JourRNAL page and the next are 
taken from Chapter I, statements which 
might be published in some standard 
history of education 20 years from now. 
“This is a sequence of events which the 
Commission fervently hopes will not hap- 


Pointing out that educational change is 
hound to come and to come swiftly, the 
Educational Policies Commission indicates 
these as the alternative possibilities as to 


authorities. 


THE HISTORY 
That Should Not Happen 


The end of the second World War marked a turning 
goint in the history of youth education in the United States. 

“The secondary schools of the country, with the excep- 
ion of those in a very few localities, had given little thought 
what they ought to teach or how they ought to teach it 
rither to returning soldiers, to demobilized war industry 
workers, or to the young people already in their schools 
who now changed their objective from immediate wartime 
employment to extended preparation for living in a strenuous 
seriod of national and world reconstruction. There were at 
est four reasons for this inability to cope with the new 
situation. 

“For one thing, the secondary schools had devoted 
hemselves with amazing energy to highly successful efforts to 
relp win the war. They showed themselves not only resource- 
ul but flexible. The preinduction training for young men and 
‘ne programs which trained over five million workers for the 
war industries are but two examples. 

“The published records of the professional meetings held in 
hose years show us clearly how engrossed the schools were 
ithe immediate war problems. While the records abound 
vith eloquent references to postwar education and recon- 
iruction, they are almost barren of specific suggestions as to 
“ow the educational system would be changed in order to 
xcept the responsibilities which everyone knew would de- 
lve upon it in the event of a victory for the United Nations. 

Second, secondary schools were poorly organized to 
‘eet a suddenly emerging national problem. There were 
bout 28,000 highschools in the United States. The median 
‘ighschool had only 140 students and six faculty members. 
‘ach of the thousands of smaller highschools was controlled 
¥ a local board of education which, within general and 
“oad requirements, acted as a law unto itself. Many of the 
‘ite departments of education were weak and not legally 
‘onstituted to meet such a critical situation; almost all were 
nderstaffed and overworked. 

In the third place, the local funds available to education, 
“en when supplemented, as they were in a few states, by 
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oped by the local and state educational 


The Commission strongly and unani- 
mously favors the second alternative and 


pen. But they will happen unless effec- 
tive planning and action occur to direct 
educational developments in 
sirable directions.” 


more de- 


state school funds, were often quite inadequate to provide 
the buildings, equipment, and personnel necessary for com- 
plete educational service. The one agency that might have im- 
proved this fiscal situation, the government of the United 
States, failed to act effectively. 

“Educational leaders used their utmost talents of persuasion 
and strategy to secure the appropriation of federal funds 
(pitifully small requests they now seem to us, by comparison 
with our federal school expenditures) to equalize educational 
opportunities. Their efforts were hampered, not only by the 
active opposition of certain influential minorities and the lack 
of vigorous support from the current national Administration, 
but also by the relative disunity and weakness of the profes- 


sional organizations of teachers as compared with other occu- 
pational groups. They were, therefore, unable to arouse 
widespread public support for federal aid to education. 


“Still, they might have succeeded in obtaining federal 


funds had it not been for a formidable. psychological obstacle 
—fear that harmful federal 
evitably follow federal aid to the states for education. These 
fears seem strange to us at present, not only because the fed- 
eral government now controls practically all of our secondary 
education, but also because we see clearly that it was the 
lack of federal assistance to the local and state school sys- 


tems that created the necessity for our present system of ~ 
eral control. 


“The fourth and last reason for the incapacity of education 
during postwar years was the tremendous pressure of the 
traditional educational program. The American highschool 
began as a means of preparing youth for college and for cul- 
tural pursuits. Altho its enrolment doubled, redoubled, and 
redoubled again, during the first four decades of this century, 
and altho its declared purposes had been broadened far be- 
yond college preparation, equally fundamental changes in the 
secondary-school curriculum and in the preparation of teach- 
ers were not made. 


control of education would in- 


“In times of peace, this profound discordance between 


educational purpose and program, between promise and per- 


formance, meant that nearly half of the youth of secondary- 


school age left school before graduation and many of those 


less adventurous spirits who remained on the rolls were able 
to profit but little by the instruction afforded. 
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“Adaptations, made by individual teachers or occasionally 
by an entire school system, were too slow and too ‘spotty’ in 
view of the heavy demands which a period of world recon- 
struction was bound to impose upon the secondary schools of 
the United States. 

“The need for public education in the postwar period on 
the part of large groups of persons who could profit but little 
from the conventional ‘courses’ which were the chief peace- 
time offerings of most schools, together with the failure of the 
state and local school systems to meet the situation, led the 
federal government to move into the vacuum. 

‘The National Bureau of Youth Service was created to pro- 
vide employment for youth, largely on public works projects. 
To move from work to work experience, from there to voca- 
tional training, and from there to related instruction was a 
series of easy steps. Within a year,-so rapidly did the new 
influence expand, citizenship training, health education, 
family-life education, and other aspects of comprehensive de- 
velopmental programs were taken over by the National 
Bureau. These new national institutions announced them- 
selves as ready and willing to provide an educational service 
to youth in terms of the demands of contemporary life. Being 
under federal control, these agencies enjoyed substantial 
federal support—an asset stubbornly denied to the state and 
local school systems. 

“The new NBYS schools soon attracted many recruits to 
their wideopen doors. There were, besides young demobi- 
lized soldiers and war workers, many out-of-school youth, 
unable to find employment and often rejected or unwanted in 
their small local highschools. Even many of the ‘regular’ high- 
school boys and girls, especially those whose families had 
small incomes, shifted over to the new federal institutions. 
Meanwhile, the local taxpaying groups rejoiced to think (as 
they erroneously supposed) that the school tax burden was 
correspondingly reduced, ‘because the federal government 
paid the bill.’ 

“For a short time, the local and state school systems did re- 
tain control of the remnants of the wer production training 
program, retraining for the industries of peace and the voce- 
tional rehabilitation of wounded veterans. Two years after 
the end of the war, however, these two programs were trans- 
ferred by executive order to the NBYS, taking with them also 
the Smith-Hughes program established in World War |. 

“In vain leaders of secondary education pleaded that the 
establishment of these federal agencies resulted in the crea- 
tion of class systems of education, that they involved federal 
control over curriculum, personnel, and teaching methods, 
and that they endangered the very existence of that system cf 
universal secondary education which had so long been one 
of the characteristics of the American democratic way of life. 
They could point out all the defects of the new federal pro- 


The book from which the above para- 






gram, but they had, for the most part, nothing sufficient! 
definite to offer in place of it. ' 
place 

“The public psychology that permitted and even encour. 
aged these developments was 4 strange mixture of confusion 
indifference, impatience with the slow adaptations of the 
local public schools, and inability to see the ultimate and 
inevitable result toward which public policy in education 
was moving. 

“Some contemporary students of education believe that 
great harm has been done to education and to democracy 
These critics declare thet, after the first short period of pio. 
neering and flexibility, the federal youth program has assumed 
a rigidity of pattern and procedure that far exceeds the bad 
effects of traditionalism in the state and local system that it re- 
placed. The old system, with all its shortcomings, could be 
changed, improved, and adapted to local conditions by means 
of local experiments and local freedom to try out promising 
innovations. Local freedom cannot exist within the vast and 
orderly reaches of a single federal educational system. 

“These critics also declare that the present system has 
created unfortunate class distinctions with respect to the edu- 
cation of youth and that it offers a constant and open tempte- 
tion to the invasion of youth education for partisan political 
purposes. It is officially admitted that courses of study in all 
matters relating to history, government, and economics were 
quietly revised, immediately after the 1952 election, by the 
experts of the NBYS in Washington. These new courses 
were prescribed for nationwide use in the federal secondary 
schools, junior colleges, and adult classes in 1954. Strict in- 
spection was established by the Washington and regional 
offices of the NBYS to see that all teachers and youth leaders 
followed the new teaching materials exactly. Critics of this 
procedure were curtly informed that the preparation and pre- 
scription of such material is an entirely legitimate function of 
our federal government. It has, of course, been impossible for 
the teachers themselves to combat the trend of the times when 
the federal government prescribes their qualifications, admir- 
isters their eligibility examinations, issues their pay checks. 

“This same group of critics is initiating a campaign to re- 
store the former system of decentralized secondary education. 
lt is highly improbable that their endeavor will succeed. 
Great opportunities rarely return, and it would now require 
tremendous efforts to recover what educators, schoolboard 
members, and other citizens of that time let slip from their 
hands less than a generation ago. Furthermore, the few re- 
maining local highschools of today have returned to their 
original function of preparing a selected minority of our 
youth for strictly cultural pursuits. The history of education, 
like that of all other social services, is punctuated by the 
ruins of institutions that would not or could not adapt to new 
and urgent needs.” 


graphs are quoted has not yet been writ- 
ten. The future historian may make an 
entirely different report. He may say that 
the schools of the nation had anticipated 
the youth needs of the postwar years; 
that they were ready to move to meet 
these needs as they developed; that every 
state and every large locality had a definite 
plan fer doing so; that the federal govern- 
ment was at last persuaded to supply ade- 
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quate financial aid to make this service 
possible; that the teaching profession was 
prepared to make the necessary changes 
in curriculum and administration; that 
the local organization of education was 
sufficiently flexible to permit the establish- 
ment of secondary schools adequate to 
the tremendous educational job that 
waited to be done; and that the secondary 
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schools of America, under state and local 
control, were transformed into agencies 
serving all American youth, whatever 
their educational needs, right thru the 
period of adjustment to adult life. 

If, as this Commission firmly believes, 
the American system of education based 
on local control and initiative is wor 
saving, we must begin to save it now. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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THOROLY BELIEVE in that title and 

| believe that each one of these three 
words should receive equal emphasis— 
une profession now. 

One—Because a million intelligent 
ind highly trained educators strategi- 
cally distributed thruout every com- 
munity in our land, working as one 
unit, have unlimited possibilities. We 
have the opportunity of influencing, not 
only the leaders, but the followers in 
every group of people—thru the children 
in your classroom, thru school programs, 
thru programs before service organiza- 
ons, thru your school or local paper, 
thru releases of any kind, thru confer- 
ences on school problems with leaders 
‘n all groups, and last but not least, thru 
individual contacts and friendly rela- 
tionships with all people of the com- 
munity. But, let us be one in purpose 
ind program so that one group does not 
nullify the good work of another. 

One profession—Let us be a profes- 
sional organization. Our educational 
viewpoint must not be narrowed down 
to that of one of the many groups we 
serve. We must not allow one group un- 
duly to influence our purposes and pro- 
gram as against any other group— 
whether that influence be for or against 
the best interests of labor, chamber of 
commerce, manufacturer, banker, law- 
ver, farmer, doctor, homemaker, do- 
mestic, or any other group. 

Our purpose and program must be 
for the best interest of all the individuals, 
of all groups as members of one great 
democratic society. 

It is my belief, after thirty years of ex- 
perience as a public servant, including 
organizational work in the fields of edu- 
cation, labor, agriculture, taxation, poli- 
lcs, service, fraternity, and religion, that 
our purpose can best be served by one 
united group, or one profession. 

There are those among us who advo- 
cate uniting with some one strong group 
in order to accomplish our purpose. If 
we should unite with labor, which 
group? The AFL, the CIO, or John 
Lewis? If we should unite with farmers, 
which group? The Farmers Union, the 
National Grange, or the American Farm 
Bureau? If we should unite with busi- 
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M. P. Moe 


Executive Secretary, Montana Educatior 
Association, Helena, Montana 

ness, which group? Chambers of Com- 
merce, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or the American Bankers As- 
sociation? If we should unite with the 
professionals, which group? The Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Bar Association, or the National Asso- 
ciation of Engineers? 

I do not wish to convey the idea that 
we should not belong to any other or- 
ganization. On the contrary, I recom- 
mend that every one of you belong to at 
least one other group and as many more 
as time and money permit. What I do 
wish to convey is that we must all be- 
long to one professional organization 
where all our programs are formulated 
on the basis of unity of purpose. Then 
we should by all means work with and 
thru as many other organizations as 
possible. 

Let me illustrate my point by citing 
my own personal experience. I am a 
member of 12 organizations, paying 
total annual dues of $145.50. I believe 
that I must belong to these organizations 
in order to do my job in the field of edu- 
cation. Eight of these are outside of the 
field of education with dues averaging 
$14.25 as compared to four educational 
organizations with dues averaging $5.63. 

Let me illustrate further. In 1929 I be- 
came a charter member of Montanans 
Incorporated, an organization which 
had for its purpose the development of 
Montana. Education, as an important 
institution of the state, should be con- 
sidered in any program of development. 
Later this organization became the state 
chamber of commerce. In 15 years, I 
have contributed in dues a total of $150. 
Until the fourteenth year, September 
1943, no visible results came from such 
contacts. But today, thru its president, 
we are getting active support, and mem- 
bership has proved worth both time and 
money spent. 

This one profession must be on a na- 
tional scale and no other organization is 
better qualified to represent our profes- 
sion than our own NEA. 





The NEA has served us well for 87 
years. It has a membership of nearly 
275,000, which number should be im- 
mediately tripled. It has a fine home 
office, well located, with fine established 
contacts. With an adequate member- 
ship and budget, it could be properly 
equipped and staffed and could then 
render for us the service that we desire. 
No other organization furnishes such an 
excellent opportunity to become the one 
professional organization. 

However, the NEA could only repre- 
sent us on the national level. Each state 
and territory must likewise have one 
professional organization on the local 
level. 

We have in most of our states adopted 
a plan of local units. In some there is 
absolute unity between the local and 
state units, so that when one joins the 
state or local, he automatically becomes 
a member of both. 

Some are still ultra-democratic and 
have no legal unity even between local 
and state. Only voluntary affiliation or 
entire separation of membership exists. 

It is time that this haphazard, indefi- 
nite, cumbersome, expensive, and in- 
effective plan be replaced by a definite 
and positive unity, combining member- 
ship so that when one joins the local, he 
by so doing becomes a member of all 
three—the local, the state, and the na- 
tional—and pays one dues which will 
be divided among the three as provided 
by rules and regulations or constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Likewise must our functional pro- 
gram be united on a local, state, and 
national basis with a proper division of 
responsibility and authority so that the 
local will determine the community pro- 
gram, the state the program on the state 
level, and the national on the national 
and international level. Yet we must 
protect our democratic way of action by 
making the local the unit in which the 
process of formulating policies has its 
beginning. 

The delegates from the locals to the 
state will determine the statewide polli- 
cies and program and the delegates from 
the states will determine the policies and 
program of the national. Once these 
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policies and programs have been de- 
termined, action must be directed by 
the national on the national and inter- 
national levels with full support from 
the state and local levels. 

Action on the state level must be di- 
rected by the state organization sup- 
ported by the national and local. Action 
on the local level must be directed by 
the local organization, supported by 
both state and national groups. 

You will note that I am recommend- 
ing one professional organization closely 
tied together in membership, financing, 
and functioning. Yet the method of 
policy and program formation will 
originate in the individual, thru the 
local, and continue on to the state and 
to the national. When once determined, 
such policies and programs must be 
sponsored by the unit best situated to 
do the job, with support of the other 
two. Like all organizations, both politi- 
cal and private, the state must be the 
pivotal unit. 

One profession now—When should 
such a one professional organization be 
adopted? The answer is, NOW. Why 
wait? The most dangerous policy is, 
“Let’s do it tomorrow.” The saddest of 
all reflections is “It might have been.” 
Let us not be caught with “Too little, 
too late.” We should act at the earliest 
possible time because we are today fac- 
ing the most important period in the 
history of education, because we are fac- 
ing the most serious problems in educa- 
tion; because we have the greatest op- 
portunity to go forward that we have 
ever had, because only by united effort 
on all levels and by united effort of all 
levels can we accomplish our purpose. 

How can this be done? And when? 
Oregon, Washington, and Montana, as 
well as other states, have pointed the 
way. Oregon has adopted an all-inclusive 
membership plan. Educators in Oregon 
join their local by paying 4 of one per- 
cent of the annual salary in dues, which 
includes membership in the local, state, 
and the national. Washington and Mon- 
tana, being constitutionalists, are pro- 
posing amendments to make member- 
ship all-inclusive, such proposal to be 
voted upon at the next Delegate Assem- 
bly in November 1944 and March 1945, 
respectively. 

When such membership becomes all- 
inclusive, the matter of unity in estab- 
lishing policies and programs of action 


will not be difficult. We believe that the 
machinery already set up in our locals, 
states, and the national will function. 
Any changes needed can be readily 
taken care of by the assemblies of our 
state and national associations. 


Let us not procrastinate but take steps 
to form one professional organization 
now, adequately financed and function. 
ally effective—From an address before 
the Representative Assembly at Pitts. 
burgh. 


A CH to Aiden 


HILDA MAEHLING 


Executive Secretary, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


HE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM Of unification, 
j ncloorntey and development was 
unanimously adopted by the delegate 
assembly of the NEA in Pittsburgh. 
This unquestionably offers a great chal- 
lenge and opportunity for local organi- 
zation leaders to begin effective plan- 
ning in order to carry out this program 
of action. 

What does this program mean to a 
local association? How can a small 
group of classroom teachers take part in 
a tremendous national movement of this 
character? Just what does it mean to the 
individual teacher? How can it be ac- 
complished? 

One of the purposes of a local organi- 
zation is to furnish a workshop in which 
to make plans and devise methods to 
secure the best thinking for the solution 
of educational problems and to secure 
group action to solve these problems. 
Many of our local associations are or- 
ganized on paper only. They meet oc- 
casionally, eat, or perhaps drink tea to- 
gether, listen to a speaker who has some 
project to promote, then adjourn. Social 
activity is promoted but the status of the 
teacher and the many problems facing 
education remain unsolved. 

In these trying times when there are 
sO many important questions confront- 
ing the profession, local associations 
should be devoting their time and 
energy to constructive action programs. 
The time has come when they must 
assume some responsibility in shaping 
the state and national educational pro- 
grams or else teachers will continue to 
take what is handed to them and to 
complain bitterly about their lot. 


It is time the local associations assumed the 
work of collecting dues for the local, state, and 
national organizations. Many teachers complain 
because the superintendent makes it obligatory 
to join these groups. A professionally-minded 
teacher or an alert local association wouldn’t 


wait for a superintendent to discuss organization 
dues and obligations—they would initiate such 
plans and put them into action. Pity the superin- 
tendent who has teachers on his staff who have 
to be told and reminded over and over concern- 
ing their debts to the profession! 


Is it any wonder that teachers’ salaries 
are low? That tenure of position is un- 
certain? That economic security for old 
age is questionable? That legislators 
aren’t impressed by our programs? That 
conditions, in general, are not attrac- 
tive? Teachers pay so little attention to 
the only organizations that can and will 
remedy these situations. When will 
classroom teachers learn how to use the 
instruments at hand and work together 
to improve their status? 

This Five-Year Program has been 
carefully planned in order to elevate our 
profession to the place it should occupy. 
When its objectives are realized and our 
associations are geared for united action, 
we shall be able to take our place among 
the other important groups in society 
and begin to see drastic improvements 
in our status—for then we shall be able 
to speak for education and be heard. 

This expansion and unification pro- 
gram means work for the local asso- 
ciation. It needs to be interpreted to 
every teacher in such a way that she 
will want to have a part in helping to 
achieve its objectives. It means that com- 
mittees will need to be set up to plana 
campaign of action. It means that a 
careful inventory should be taken to see 
how the local association can become a 
dynamic, moving force in the com 
munity. It means that every classtoom 
teacher must have a share in executing 
this program. It means that the next 
five years must be devoted to build- 
ing a real professional organization. It 
means that classroom teachers must pay 
more money, give more time and 
energy, more thoughtful planning; and 
more enthusiastic support to the orgat- 
izations that are of the teachers, Jy the 
teachers, and for the improvement of 
the status of the teachers. 
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Satisfactions ound in 
returning to college 


and teaching 


After 
Thirty 


> 


Years 


RUTH TIMBERLAKE 


Washington, Arkansas 


T Is THE constant ferment of grief, re- 

bellion, struggle, and privation that 
sives life its zest. One who can take 
sock of what little is left him after a 
great catastrophe and be guided by a 
consuming passion to be alive can find 
happiness and usefulness, even tho the 
nd break may come past middle age. 
Twenty-eight years ago when I left 
the schoolroom I was considered a well- 
mepared teacher. I had had two years 
if college work and an LJ. degree. 
Naturally when adversity came in later 
vars my thoughts turned again to the 
lassroom. But in the years that had 
passed, teaching qualifications had been 
mised and there was a tendency to 
unk” older teachers. 

What was I to do? I had two children 
‘0 educate. Our home was mortgaged 
ind notes were soon due. Our town had 
0 little to offer my children in an edu- 
ational way that my son, who was just 
nut of highschool, decided to enlist in 
ne Army. He was sent immediately to 
he Philippines. My daughter had an 
ifler to work her way thru a fine school 
1 another state. 

In a month’s time I had lost all that 
‘had cherished most in life. Financial 
"oubles were feathery compared to the 
ignant memories of my late husband 
nd the far-away-ness of my children. 


The loneliness of the empty house was 
inbearable. 


















My love for children and the inspira- 
tion of teaching made me decide to go 
back to the classroom. But getting back 
was not easy. My first opportunity came 
when my niece gave up her position in 
the school where I had been teaching at 
the time of my marriage. Friends urged 
me to apply for the position. The school- 
board members were kind, but by state 
law could not hire a teacher who did 
not have four years of college. 

I began to consider returning to col- 
lege, but my finances were depleted. I 
got no encouragement at the idea of a 
woman of my age going back to school 
after having been out of the teaching 
profession for almost 25 years. 

I gave up the idea and decided to sew 
for a living. Friends brought me work, 
and before long I had more than I could 
do. But disappointment, worry, and 
work made inroads on my health. 





“It was the children who helped me live thru 
Pearl Harbor and the fall of Corregidor.” 


TOP, SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO TAKEN 
BATAAN,.** 


**SOMEWHERE ON 
LOWER, COURTESY DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Just when I had decided it was no use, 
an orphan’s home called me to be 
matron for a group of girls. While en- 
gaged in this work my daughter and I 
made a very important decision. We 
were going to college together! I became 
young almost overnight from anticipa- 
tion. 

It was with a light foot that I walked 
into the registrar’s office. But how heavy 
my footseps when I left! “No use for you 
to return to college. You’re too old to 
stage a comeback.” The woman in the 
placement bureau said, “We have no 
calls for teachers as old as you who have 
been out of service for so long.” 

Salt was poured on my wounds when 
I found that instead of having two years 
of college work to my credit, I had only 
42 hours. In raising the rating of the 
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school, they had lopped off the. credits 
of all former students. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks, I 
felt sure that now, since I was at last 
back in college, I’d find a school some- 
where. 

I marveled at the growth of the col- 
lege during the years. Now there were 
13 beautiful buildings. I was happy to 
find I was still young enough to climb 
the three flights of stairs to my room in 
one of the largest dormitories. 

In former days no teacher or student 
was allowed to smoke on campus. The 
only time I was called to the president’s 
office, I remembered, was to give an ac- 
count for having walked across campus 
with a boy who was smoking. Now I 
found students strolling thru the cor- 
ridors smoking pipes or cigarettes and 
puffing like steam engines. I remem- 
bered the hours we spent learning the 
evils of tobacco in our health and hy- 
giene classes—and now this! 

Another change was on the tennis 
courts where I saw scantily-clad boys 
and girls playing tennis. I was reminded 
of how the girls of 1911 had been able 
to race over the courts wearing long 
skirts, two petticoats, a corset, long cot- 
ton hose, and a few other unmentionable 
things. 

I was struck with the change in atti- 
tudes that 30 years had brought. Now in 
teacher education courses they sought to 
reconcile the teacher to her profession, 
to make her a social being. The trend in 
young teachers’ thinking seemed to be 
that every teacher who accepted a posi- 
tion must be guaranteed a good salary 
and a chance for recreation. Quite a dif- 
ference from the old idea that a teacher 
must spend and be spent in performing 
the duties of her profession. 

Too often it was pointed out that 
teachers were a suppressed class—that 
parents and local boards expected them 
to avoid tobacco, strong drinks, and 
questionable places of amusement. It is 
no common thing to hear inservice 
teachers argue that it is nobody’s busi- 
ness what they do outside the school- 
room so long as they do what they are 
supposed to do during the school 
hours. 

There is a peculiar dislike for teaching 
among the young group of trainees, I 
found. What about children of teach- 
ers who say that children get on their 
nerves, that they hate the thought of be- 
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coming an “old maid schoolteacher”? 

Some of the questions they ask when 
offered schools are, “What is the salary? 
What is the size of the town? Do you 
have movies there?” I recall the thrill 
of my first school, taught when I was 
seventeen, in the bayou section of Loui- 
siana. I boarded with a Mormon family, 
walking three miles to my school and 
building my own fires when I got there. 
How times have changed! Feeling that 
the pioneering spirit was still in me, I 
promised myself I’d take the first job 
offered me, do my work well, and per- 
haps better things would come. 

I was so excited over interviews, and 
how disappointed I was when they 
would “look me over” and tell me that 
if they could not find a young teacher, 
they would consider me. Age, no degree, 
wrinkles, and gray hairs were drawbacks 
in 1941! 

With undaunted faith, I tried to keep 
up a brave front, never letting people 
know how it hurt not to be wanted. The 
determining element in life is not what 
happens to you but how you take it. 

My studies were interesting and 
helped me to keep from brooding over 
my boy in the Philippines, a place that 
even in the summer of 1941 was a “hot 
spot.” 

Just two days before the end of the 
last summer term a young superin- 
tendent came looking for a primary 
teacher. It made me happy when he 
hired me because I was “old and ex- 
perienced.” 

True, my salary was not very large 
and the school was in the heart of the 
Arkansas Ozarks, 35 miles from a rail- 
road. I was to report just one week from 
the day I was hired—only a few days 
and I'd be back in the work I loved! 
This $50-a-month job looked bigger to 
me than the $125-dollar jobs I had had in 
my younger days. 

To reach my school I had to take a 
50-mile ride thru the wilderness of the 
mountains. The rugged scenery and 
bracing air made my heart sing the 
Psalmist’s song, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” 

My spirits were high when on the first 
day of school 65 little mountaineers re- 
ported for duty. Their bright eager faces 
were a challenge to me. I felt like an old 
race horse that had been put back into 
the ring. It was these children who 
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helped me live thru Pearl Harbor and 
the fall of Corregidor. 

I did not lose one day out of school be. 
cause of sickness. In the spring I was 
reelected at an increase in salary. Best 
of all, they gave my daughter the second 
grade for the next year. My sister-in-law 
was given the third grade and they asked 
if there were any more of my family 
who were teachers! 

As soon as school was out, I enrolled 
in college for the first spring term, de. 
termined to make 18 credits before 
school opened again. My friends and 
teachers were surprised to see me look. 
ing and acting like a new person. Why 
the difference? I had found a place for 
myself in the work I loved best. 

I have stayed with my work in the 
mountains for three years, coming back 
to college when school closes in the 
spring. Many other schools have offered 
me positions with much larger salaries, 
but the mountain children have a pe. 
culiar attraction for me. 

One great incentive to getting my de- 
gree was that I might show my soldier 
boy that while he was fighting for his 
country, his “Mom” had not been sitting 
supinely waiting for his return. With 
him, I, too, had been working hard, by 
fighting ignorance, to preserve the 
American way of life. 

As I was going to take a test in the 
early spring of 1943, a Western Union 
messenger handed me one of those yel- 
low envelopes that send a bullet into the 
heart of so many mothers. It informed 
me that my son had died in a prison 
camp in the Philippines. 

Could I still go on in the face of this 
great tragedy? More than ever now, | 
felt the urge to finish my job as my son 
had done. Are not teachers engaged in 
the most vital of all defense work? 

In August 1945, my daughter and 
will graduate from college. She will re 
receive a bachelor of science degree, and 
I, my bachelor of science in education 
When the Armistice was signed in 1915 
I was teaching 60 first-graders in the 
sand hills of southwest Arkansas. It is 
my desire to be teaching when victory 
comes at the end of this war. 

Coming back to college after 30 years 
has been a helpful and interesting expe" 
ence. My work with children has been : 
rebirth. I cannot stagnate in a sloug 
of self-pity. In molding young life I g0 
along with Life. 
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u. S. FOREST SERVICE 


nis 1s the day dedicated thruout the 
patio world to peace. This is a day 
of war also—like another. It is not in- 
appropriate that we should dedicate a 
day of war to peace. Nevertheless, the 
war that changes everything changes 
this day also. There is an irony in the 
talk of peace in time of war that edges 
the familiar words until they wound us. 
This is the day of peace, the words say. 
But to us they say, “One day out of how 
many days? And of what peace?” 
When we speak to each other of peace 
in the welter of blood and of agony in 
which the world now lives—of men 


dying in unimaginable numbers by 


every death by which men have died 
before and by many deaths unknown 
until this generation—when we use the 
words for peace to each other in this time 
of war, the irony answers us: “What 
peace ?” 

Is it the old lethargic peace we mean, 
the peace of the ’20’s and ’30’s, the peace 
that lasts from one war till the next? Is 
it the peace of those who say, “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof’? Of 
those who used to tell us, “If we leave 
them alone they'll leave us alone,” or “It 
takes two to make a war,” or “The At- 
lantic is 3000 miles across and the Pacific 
is broader”? Is it the irresponsible peace, 
that has killed more men in the last four 
years than the warmakers—is it this we 
mean when we talk about peace on this 
Christmas? 

Or is it another peace we mean? Is it 
the new peace of the hard-headed men 
who know what the score is; that God’s 
on the side of the heavy battalions? Is it 
the peace of those who tell us the best 
treaty of peace is the biggest navy; of 
those who say, “Grab for the bases. 
Hang onto the islands. Buy up the air- 
ways. Build a fence to the stratosphere. 
Kick the foreigners out and lock the 
gate after them”? Is it the strong-arm 
peace, the loud-mouthed peace, the peace 
that will last while the gun is aimed, 
while the Army is ready to march, while 
the bombers are ready? Is the peace we 


mean the armed peace, the peace that 
devours the peacemakers, bleeding them 
white, rotting their liberties? Is it peace 
by the sword and to end by the sword 
that we mean? 

We have heard the word both ways in 
the time we live in. We have heard the 
fatuous speech about peace being some- 
thing that comes of itself if you hate war 
hard enough, something you get with- 
out struggle by wanting it—the way the 
Dutch and Norwegians got it by want- 
ing it. We have heard the realistic speech 
about peace being something you get if 
you're strong and you take it, something 
you get with a whip like a tiger’s obedi- 
ence—the way the Nazis got it in Nor- 
way and Holland—the way the hard- 
headed men have always got it—and 
lost it—losing themselves and their na- 
tions. 

And which do we mean? Which will 
we say to the young men living and 
dead who deserve to know what we 
mean? Shall we tell them the peace we 
mean is the peace imposed at the point 
of a gun by an army of millions? Shall 
we tell them the peace we mean is the 
fat peace, the negligent peace, the slum- 
bering peace that comes of itself without 
effort—and goes without effort? 

Or is there a different peace of which 
we can speak without shame to those 
who have died for peace, and those who 
have not yet died? Is there a peace that 
a man can speak of with honesty, facing 
the millions living and those dead? 

It is there that the irony cuts at us 
most when we talk of peace on this 
Christmas. We know that the young 
who die will die because we did not 
make a peace when the last war ended. 
We know that the young who die will 
die to buy us a second chance to make 
a peace. We know that when we talk of 
peace they remember this. The word has 
the taste of shame in our mouths. 

It is right we should feel shame. We 
are a generation guilty of two wars 
within twenty years, and the second we 
could have prevented with wisdom and 
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A Christmas Message by 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


courage. But nevertheless if we are a 
guilty generation we are fortunate also. 
We have learned what our failure was 
while the chance of action remains to us. 
What we failed before to do from sick- 
ness of heart and from lethargy, letting 
the old men trick us with their tempters’ 
talk of a world reverting to normalcy— 
what we failed to do out of folly and 
falsehoods before, time has given us 
one more chance to do. 

And we know that peace is a thing to 
be made, not accepted; a thing to be 
made, not reduced to a treaty on paper; 
a thing to be made as anything great 
and difficult is made, by common labor 
of all whom it touches, labor that does 
not end with a conference, that does not 
limit itself to a few men in a room at a 
table, labor of peoples, labor of nations. 

We have talked about making peace 
before but peace has never been made in 
the world’s history. Peace has been put 
upon paper. Peace has been faked with 
a great army and navy enforcing fear. 
But peace has never been made in 
human history as a positive thing, a 
thing that the peoples create to serve 
them, a positive structure and fabric of 
common peace constructed by labor in 
common of science and learning for 
life’s sake and for hope in it. 

Our generation knows, as no genera- 
tion before it has ever known, that peace 
must be made. If we mean when we talk 
of peace on this Christmas that peace 
will in truth be made when the war is 
won—that nothing this time will stop us 
from making peace—that neither lies 
nor deceptions nor tricks nor our own 
weariness will prevent us—if we mean 
this, we can speak of peace to the living 
and dead without shame. If we do not 
mean it—if we mean it with reserva- 
tions, with caution—then let us in com- 
mon decency be quiet. For nothing is 
true or honest in the talk of peace but 
our own purpose. And the choice is ours. 
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PERCY McDONALD tells how 


Chairman, Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics; chairman, Shelby County Schoolboard 


HE BIGGEST JOB in promoting aviation 
Te Tennessee is in the field of educa- 
tion. All five members of the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics are convinced of 
this. In the school is being trained the 
generation which will use the airplane 
as a widely accepted means of transport- 
ing persons and freight. 

We have been successful in cooperat- 
ing with the state board of education. 
The bureau members, businessmen and 
aviation enthusiasts, are not educators. 
They have found that our state educa- 
tors look at this problem realistically. 
While they themselves may never ac- 
cept flying as their personal means of 
transportation, they see that flying is 
certain to play a large part in the lives 
of their pupils. 

Governor Prentice Cooper, in ap- 
pointing the bureau and in outlining 
the broad program it has been follow- 


ing, emphasized the importance of 
school training. The first project was 
conducted in the schools in 1937, when 
100,000 model airplane kits were dis- 
tributed in manual training classes over 
the state. The next project was a small 
textbook, Facts on Aviation for the 
Future Fliers of Tennessee, which has 
now reached its third printing. 
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So rapidly has the state moved ahead 
in aviation education since that time 
that a state coordinator, Ken Newland, 
has been borrowed from the Civil Aero- 
Administration to relate its 
many projects. Serving with him is 
C. H. Gilmore, who will be coordinator 
when Mr. Newland returns to his CAA 
duties. 

Ample funds are available for this 
aviation education. Our principal prob- 
lem is maintaining a balance between 


nautics 


educational projects and others, such as 
establishment of landing facilities, train- 
ing of pilots, training of teachers, and 
cooperation in national projects. Of the 


7¢ a gallon tax collected on the gasoline 
that is used in aircraft, 3!4¢ is used at 
the airport where collected, making all 
municipal airports self-sustaining and 
self-liquidating. The other 3!4¢ is used 
by the bureau to promote aviation. 
These funds grow as aviation activity 
in the state increases. 

Four colleges in the state have their 


A olALE 


WINGS 


own airports, one cf them adjacent to 
the campus. Ten others have been as- 
sisted by the bureau in leasing fields for 
laboratory work in aeronautics courses, 
The only highschool in the country to 
own its own airport, so far as we know, 
is Whitehaven Highschool at Memphis. 
This is a part of the state’s progressive 
aviation education program. 

Early in its work, the bureau called 
educators from 11 southern states to- 
gether to discuss the introduction of 
aviation subjects into public-school cur- 
riculums. This spread the idea widely 
over the South, and several states have 
copied Tennessee’s plan. Some have 


haven students. Planes used are salvage 
from wrecks, given to school b 


ABOVE, one of girls trained as instructors 
naufics. 


by the Tennessee Bureau of Aero 


LEFT, installation of propeller by White 
y Army. 
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adopted laws similar to that under 
which the bureau operates. Inquiries 
from many states have prompted prepa- 
ration of a film, “A State Grows Wings,” 
to tell of the bureau’s work. 

When the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion staged their promotion of the na- 
tional air age education program, the 
bureau cooperated. A dozen nationally- 
known speakers told taxpayers of the 
state how important it is that their chil- 
dren understand aviation because of its 
inevitable effect upon their lives. Such 
promotional speakers are still available. 

Currently one of the bureau’s most 
ambitious projects is underway. At seven 
of the colleges and state teachers col- 
leges the bureau established 280 scholar- 
ships for prospective teachers and teach- 
ers in service in highschools. Broad and 
basic courses in aeronautics will fit the 
teachers to return to their schools as bet- 
ter instructors in aeronautical courses. 
Their airplane familiarization study in- 
cludes ten hours of flight instruction. 
The state board of education grants 18 
quarter hours of credit for successful 


completion of the teachers’ indoctrina- 
tion course, and accepts graduates as 
teachers of aeronautics subjects in the 
highschools. 

At the University of Tennessee a re- 
search program is underway in the 
technic of flying instruction, the bureau 
cooperating with, the CAA and the 
National Research Council. Three hun- 
dred Tennesseeans, from 15 to 60, are 
cooperating in this study which will 
have national and perhaps international 
implications. 

Also at the university a class in air- 
port management is popular. It will as- 
sume increasing importance as veterans 
return home to seek jobs in aviation. 
Other universities in the state have ap- 
plied for funds with which to add aero- 
nautics courses, and the bureau is in- 
clined to assist. 

The balance between education proj- 
ects and others involves looking ahead 
in aviation history to the time when 
students, having learned what flying 
will mean in their lives, will actually 
become the future fliers. Facilities for 
the five major airlines that serve the 


The Shelby County School of Aeronautics, 
Whitehaven Highschool, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, as caught by the aerial camera. This 
is the only highschool in Tennessee that 
owns its own airport adjoining its campus. 


state, preparation of other facilities for 
feeder and pickup lines to supplement 
these lines, and facilities for accommo- 
dation of privately-owned airports must 
be prepared now. The state is building 
an airpark—new name for a pleasant, 
close-in, small airport for private plane 
use—adjacent to a Nashville city park. 
It is air-marking the state thoroly as a 
service to its own future fliers and flying 
visitors. It is planning small landing 
strips at the state’s historic shrines, scenic 
and recreational spots, and state parks. 
It is discussing plans for fitting its flying 
veterans quickly into the aviation indus- 
try after the war. It is seeking to attract 
to the state aviation industries, includ- 
ing manufacture of family planes. 

Thus, having given its school children 
an academic introduction to flying, the 
state hopes to be ready for them when 
they grow up and begin to practice what 
has been preached to them. 
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California s 
PROPOSITION NINE 


HEN California voters went to the 
W polls on November 7, they knew 
that the children of the state were look- 
ing to them for justice and a fair deal. 
They knew that by voting “Yes” on 
Proposition 9, they could insure to those 
children the educational facilities to 
which they were entitled. 

Voters knew these things because the 
friends of the schools had conducted an 
all-out campaign to see to it that every 
citizen understood the need for Propo- 
sition 9. And, understanding the issues 
involved, an overwhelming majority of 
the voters of California cast an affirma- 
tive ballot on this proposition, thereby 
increasing the state’s financial responsi- 
bility for the minimum essentials of an 
elementary education. 

“Hereafter in California,” says Presi- 
dent John F. Brady of the California 
Teachers Association, “the accident of 
residence in an economically backward 
district will not be allowed to thwart 
any child of his inheritance. Money to 
operate the schools will be raised where 
income is and distributed where the 
children are.” 

Plans for the campaign for Proposi- 
tion 9, amending Section 15 of Article 
XIII of the state constitution, were laid 
April 8, 1944. The call to arms was 
sounded by the California Teachers As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of the 
State Federation of Labor, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the American Le- 
gion, the Democratic Party, the State 
Council of Education, and the Business 
and Professional Women. 

Chairman of the central committee 
which perfected tactical plans, laid the 
groundwork for the offensive which 
started in mid-August, and coordinated 
all available forces for the final strategic 
drive, was Walter Bachrodt, superin- 
tendent of the San Jose schools. 

Proponents of Proposition 9 worked 
intensively right up until election day. 
This was their Official Argument as 
stated in the Voters Pamphlet issued by 
the Secretary of State’s office: 


“Classrooms without teachers are in- 
evitable in many districts—and closed 
schools in others—unless increased state 
support is made available. Already, in hun- 
dreds of districts, children in the lower 
grades are being herded instead of edu- 
cated—in classes of 40 to 60 pupils, where 
30 to 35 should be the maximum for 
proper instruction. Underlying causes of 
the crisis are these: 


“T1] Inadequate state support for ele- 
mentary schools—The present rate of con- 
tribution—$6o0 per pupil, per year—was 
established in 1920, and despite generally 
advancing costs, it has not been increased 
in 24 years. (An “emergency” allocation of 
$6 per child was made in 1943, but will 
terminate on next July rst.) 


“l2] Acute teacher shortage—Beginning 
two years before Pearl Harbor, the dwin- 
dling enrolment in teacher-training insti- 
tutions has dropped 63 percent, as our 
young people continue to shun the teach- 
ing profession. Teaching has become one 
of our poorest paid professions, with the 
minimum salary $1320 a year in normal 
times and $1500 for the war emergency. 
New teachers simply cannot be obtained. 


“[3] An increase of 1,500,000 in the 
state’s population—Altho these new resi- 
dents have sharply increased the school 
load, the majority—not yet home-owning 
property taxpayers—can contribute to sup- 
port of their children in the schools only 
thru state taxes. Official state surveys indi- 
cate the majority will remain here after 
the war, but it will be years before many 
become local district taxpayers. They do, 
however, pay state sales and income taxes, 
and it is therefore vital that the state carry 
a fair share of school costs. 


“[4] Tax-poor school districts—School 
children in hundreds of tax-poor districts 
—where as much as 50 percent of the tax- 
able property has been taken from the tax 
rolls by government purchase—have been 
condemned to substandard education by 
the inability of local taxpayers to provide 
necessary school funds. While support of 
the public schools is declared a state re- 
sponsibility in the constitution, 56.9 per- 
cent of school costs today are being borne 
by local district taxpayers, and only 43.1 
percent by the state. 


“The solution offered by Proposition ¢ 
is both fair and practical. This transposi- 
tion would increase the state’s share of 


school support from $60 per child, per 
year, to $80. It would transfer a greater 
portion of school costs from the harassed 
local taxpayer to the state. It would permit 
tax-poor districts, now threatened with 
closed schools due to lack of teachers, to 
pay adequate salaries and thereby supple. 
ment their teaching personnel. It would 
enable the 1,500,000 new residents in Cali- 
fornia to pay a fair proportion of the cost 
of educating their children-—and thereby 
insure their children of decent educational 
facilities.” 

Opponents argued that the teachers 
were seeking to raid the state treasury 
for selfish purposes, to which friends of 
Proposition g answered that the chief 
beneficiaries were the elementary-school 
children. Opponents asserted that the 
need for additional funds was purely a 
temporary war need and that it was 
unwise to enact a constitutional amend- 
ment to cure a temporary wrong. Ti 
this the advocates of Proposition 9g re- 
plied that the war and its attendant eco- 
nomic maladjustments merely focused 
attention on a chronic condition that 
would have become acute without such 
interposition. 

To the criticism that expenditures by 
the state should not be “frozen” in the 
constitution and removed from the con- 
trol of the legislature, the reply was 
given that any provision of the consti- 
tution can be amended at any time by 
the people and that any amendment can 
be presented to the people by the legis- 
lature or thru the use of the right of 
initiative. Citizens amended the state 
constitution in 1911 to give themselves 
the right to enact statutes and amend- 
ments to the constitution and so legis 
late directly. 

California’s citizens accepted as pri 
ority number one the imperative neces 
sity of improving the schools. In the 
words of Chairman Bachrodt, passagt 
of Proposition 9 looks toward the day 
“when there can be in every schoolroom 
in California a teacher, free from finar- 
cial worries, who can devote his time 
to leading and directing America’s fu- 
ture citizens to ever higher goals.” 
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HESE DAYS are among the most criti- 
Tea and challenging in world his- 
wry. We see this war going far beyond 
hee implications of battles won and 
lost. We see it as a revolution of world 
cope, as a revolt of hungry world 
millions asking an end to tyranny, 
garvation, and_ exploitation. 

We come out of our 19th century 
hangover with the realization that 
America is one community. In the past 
we have not known or cared how the 
other half lived. Now we not only know 
but are affected by how the other half 
lives. Unemployment in cities brings 
poverty to farms. The farmer in Maine 
has an interest in wages in Walla 
Walla. The farmer has become a_na- 
tional citizen with a vital stake in the 
national pie. The future of rural Amer- 
ica is the future of America itself. 

Gone is the day when we neatly sep- 
arated the social, economic, and _politi- 
cal man. There is only one man. Affect 
him economically and you will affect 
his political and social conduct. The 
future of the rural citizen and his com- 
munity depends to an increasing extent 
upon the quality of his participation as 
a national citizen. 

As Americans we have a naive faith 
that regardless of what happens to the 
rest of the world, America and democ- 
racy will go forward automatically. 
Such faith is sheer wishful thinking. 
Robert Lynd, American sociologist, tells 
us what he thinks is around the Ameri- 
can corner when he says: 


“We do have a momentous political 
choice as to whether [1] private indus- 
try will take over and run the state un- 
der a fascist type setup, or [2] the demo- 
cratic state will take over and socialize 
the economy. And there is no possibility 
beyond perhaps the next decade of strad- 
dling the two systems.” 


If democracy cannot sow the seeds 
of its own continuance, then we may 
very well lose it. We need a rural citi- 
zn who sees himself, first as a part 
of a dynamic and interdependent 
American community. He must express 
the broad and unselfish perspectives 
of national welfare and the common 
good. He must see his place in society 
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Building the Future of Hural America 


as a producer of food for human need. 
And he must understand that his fu- 
ture lies not only in what he can secure 
for himself but in what he can contrib- 
ute to the national wellbeing. 
Secondly, the rural citizen must un- 
derstand the fundamental economics of 
his modern industrial society, the vital 
relationship of his own welfare to the 
welfare of the great urban and indus- 
trial community. He must understand 
the vital bearing of employment and 
wage levels to his own income. He must 
see his and the workers’ interest as one. 
He must realize that in America gen- 
uine free enterprise is gone and that in 
its place is a semi-monopolistic concen- 
tration of great business enterprises. 
He must appreciate the values of these 
mass-producing industries, but know 
how to protect Aimself from abuses. 
The farmer’s arithmetic has made 
little sense in the past. He has had to 
buy at retail and sell at wholesale. He 






































From an address before the White House 
Conference on Rural Education 


MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


President, Cooperative League of the 
United States; and Executive Secretary, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus, Ohio 


will 
help him overcome this disparity. He 
must understand the widening role his 


must know the technics which 


government can play in resolving his 
own economic problems. 

We turn now to the third requisite 
for effective rural citizenship. It is not 
what is done for people that counts: 
it is what people do for themselves. He 
must educate for action. 

The rural citizen has two vital levers 
of participation—his franchise in the 
free elections of a democratic country, 
his power thru his own organizations 
and institutions. Individually he can- 
not resist monopoly, cannot effectively 
impress his needs upon the national 
legislative bodies, cannot control the 


prices he receives for his products, can- 








not bring social and economic improve- 
ments to himself and his community. 
But in league with his fellow citizens, 
thru his own institutions, he can reflect 
his needs and exert his influence in the 
national community. 

What people can do thru their own 
democratic institutions is best told, per- 
haps, by concrete example. In Ohio 4o,- 
ooo farmers have joined forces to work 
together for a better rural economy. 
Their voice finds definite expression 
from the farmyard thru county, state, 
and to the halls of Congress itself. They 
democratically elect their county lead- 
ers, their state and national leaders. 
They have successfully met the paradox 
of buying high and selling low thru 
their own cooperative organizations. 
Over two hundred stores and branch 
service units give service to nearly 100,- 
ooo farm families thruout the state. 

Some years ago they organized to 
defeat a state monopoly in fertilizer. 
Today they own and operate four fer- 
tilizer plants, an oil refinery, paint fac- 
tory, hatchery, feed mills, and grain ele- 
vators. With $10,000 they organized an 
insurance company to lower their own 
rates. Today that company has $33,- 
000,000 in assets. Boards of directors and 
trustees democratically elected make the 
policies and decisions. 

Thruout the state a thousand neigh- 
borhood councils meet monthly to dis- 
cuss issues of local and national interest. 
These groups, called advisory councils, 
are composed of ten to twelve families. 
What they are thinking and discussing 
is forwarded by their secretaries to the 
state office for publication. Polls are 
taken to reveal attitudes on vital sub- 
jects. Currently, these groups are con- 
ducting a campaign to improve rural 
health. They are making studies and 
surveys to determine the adequacy of 
local health facilities. This interest has 
generated the demand for wider health 
and accident insurance protection. It 
may ultimately result in people-owned 
hospitals thruout the state. 

People are finding out what they're 
for and against and why. One council 
last month discussed the current Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. It reached a 
decision—it reported that it knew too 
little about the subject to warrant in- 
telligent discussion! It agreed to return 
to the bill in its next session, after more 
information was secured. This is the 
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kind of critical analysis and action which 
will guarantee democracy in America. 

Now what are the implications of 
such goals for rural education? How 
does the school relate itself to the de- 


velopment of effective citizenship? 
Such a complex of attitudes and tech- 
nics cannot be neatly packaged and 
dispensed by our rural educators, how- 
ever lofty their ideals and energies. But 
that need not minimize the vital role 
which rural education can and must 
play. It is mot trite to say that we must 
educate for action. It is mot unrealistic 
to say that we must relate education to 
life and life activities. 

The school must generate in youth 
the broad and unselfish perspectives of 
national welfare and the common good. 
Too long have we been satisfied with 
the transmission of facts and skills. We 
have won the battle for better butter 
and beefsteak. Let us win the battle for 
better humanity. 

Frances Perkins puts the challenge in 
these words: 


“Our children have ahead of them the 
job of remaking a very angry and chaotic 
world. For that, they need all the mental 
and spiritual resources we can help them 
build within themselves. If men’s minds 
are to be turned from a selfish pursuit 
of power and possession to a passionate 
and untiring search for opportunities to 
serve, we must do some fundamental 
thinking about the quality of education 
we give both young and old, and the dis- 
ciplines, both religious and intellectual, 
which are involved in becoming an edu- 
cated and moral person.” 


From Julius Warren, commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts, comes 
this challenge to college graduates: 


“From every indication available to the 
layman, the successful conclusion of 
armed conflict seems not too far distant. 
And tho at terrible cost in human life and 
in the unmade things that man could have 
made for the good of men, the principles 
of human conduct for which we fight are 
coming thru unscathed. At the conclusion 
of the war we, as a people, will be humble 
and contrite, severely strained in body and 
spirit. Both victor and vanquished will 
have come so close to disaster that 
thoughtful men, everywhere, will join 
hands to make a better world order for 
peoples and for persons. Then, if ever, 
will come the liberation of intelligence in 
the field of human relations. Up to now 
we have been very smart in devising 


gadgets and ministering to our material 
needs and comforts. No such conspicuous 
progress has been made in the science of 


living together. The time is propitious | 


and long overdue, for the social sciences 
to catch up with the natural sciences, This 
war has pulled us up short. From this 
point on we must hasten to develop ¢y. 
perts in human affairs, and then heed 


them. It is my belief that this will happen | 


in your lifetime and you will have a part 
in it. If it doesn’t happen, and we continue 
on in our lopsided technological way. 
making progress only with things and 
not with people, some day man will de. 
stroy himself in his own laboratories,” 


From our schools must come practical 
and intimate knowledge of life in 20th 
century America. Frome our schools 
must come citizens who are determined 
and qualified to participate effectively 
in the dynamic democratic community, 
From our schools must come training 
in the skills of democratic group par. 
ticipation, knowledge of the institutions 
which will serve and be served by the 
rural citizen. 

The day is past when the rural school 
can sit comfortably on its acre-and-a 
half waiting for business. It must move 
with bold steps into the realm of the 
living American community. It must 
take leadership, not wait for it. It must 
not only introduce knowledge; it must 
introduce life as well. 

The moral and intellectual quality 
of a people rests in the hands of edu- 
cators. Democracy, dearly bought, is on 
trial again today. In Germany strong 
educators made strong citizens for fasc- 
ist tyranny. In America strong educa- 
tors must make strong citizens for 
democracy. For if we do not, we may 
well find ourselves forced to build 
goose-stepping youth for a new and 
less humane America. 

Human progress at best is slow. We 
have come at length to understand that 
America is one community with the 
welfare of the part being equal to the 
welfare of the whole. We see that rural 
America has no separate and distinc 
future apart from the future of America 
itself. Only the rural citizen who knows 
the broad social purposes of democracy 
and can act intelligently and effectively 
in that democracy can hope to catty 
America forward to a finer expression 
of the values which characterize ou" 
way of life. To such an end we mus 
dedicate our courage and our energies 
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Hecruiting and Selecting 
— Better leachers 


A challen ge to classroom teachers 


xsritutions devoted to educating 
| teachers at the moment are pervaded 
by gloom; school administrators walk 
daily with pessimism; committee reports 
dee dire predictions; the most vigor- 
ous endeavors to recruit more and better 
young people for the teaching profession 
bring disappointing results. Teachers 
the country over are leaving the profes- 
don by the thousands and tens of thou- 
ands—many of them never to return. 
Educators everywhere are attempting 
anxiously to devise ways and means of 
keeping within the profession those al- 
ready there, and of bringing into it by 
any legitimate means those who by rea- 
son of superior mental and physical en- 
dowment ought to enter it. 

In the midst of conditions so nearly 
catastrophic, we presume to discuss not 
only the possibility of recruiting more 
and better young people for the profes- 
ion, but the driving need of a better 
election of those to be admitted to prep- 
aration for teaching. There are those 
who say that if the signs of the times 
are to be believed, we are lucky to get 
teachers at all; but we believe that it is 
neither travesty nor futility to point out 
to local associations thruout the country 
how much they can do to improve the 
situation. 

First, there is an active hostility or at 
east a great skepticism toward teacher- 
educating institutions. Second, there is 
am enormous apathy concerning not 
only the needs of their own profession, 
but a complete lack of awareness of the 
responsibility which members of the 
profession must share with other groups 
if We are to staff our nation’s schools 
Properly. It is a tragic reality that many 
teachers display one or the other of 
these attitudes. Sometimes unhappy per- 
sonal experiences; sometimes a lack of 
adaptability; sometimes distrust of the 
local administration; sometimes emo- 
tonal instability, may be at the root of 
teachers’ dissatisfaction with their jobs 


M. MARGARET STROH 


Professor of English, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C 


and their disinclination to try to induce 
young people of the type that we need 
so desperately to come into teaching. 

Obviously, classroom teacher organi- 
zations are not fulfilling their possibili- 
ties, unless they succeed in making all 
their members aware that they have a 
big stake in staffing our schools ade- 
quately. If they are to undertake to 
shoulder any responsibility for finding 
enough young people of the type that 
we need to staff our schools, then they 
must face these problems with honesty 
and decision. 

First, local associations might profit- 
ably address themselves immediately to 
an analysis and discussion of the needs 
of teaching highlighted by the present 
progress of world events and by the un- 
derstanding of the shortcomings of edu- 
cation which we have come to realize 
thru the tragic history of the past few 
years. Classroom teachers would render 
an invaluable service if they would face 
realistically some of the things which 
our people will expect of teachers during 
the coming years. Perhaps analysis of 
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this kind, participated in vigorously by 
the members of the local associations, 
will reveal certain obvious demands. 


[1] People will expect teachers to be 
much more ready to collaborate with com- 
munity agencies, businessmen, and indus- 
try in general, than they have ever been 
before. If work experiences of the kind ad- 


vocated by nearly all curriculum reports 
are to be made available to our children, a 
kind of collaboration between the school 
and public and community agencies that 
has hitherto not been manifested will be 
demanded. In this one area alone, teachers 
preparing for service must have a kind of 
training and education we have never of- 
fered them before. No one else will be in 
better position to appraise these needs than 
teachers already in service. 

[2] People will expect their teachers to 
be ready to offer a more realistic kind of 
instruction in the social studies—a kind of 
instruction which takes cognizance of cer- 
tain phases of economic history and eco- 
nomic geography. People will expect their 
teachers to teach children the relationships 
between their national resources and the 
development and utilization of these re- 
sources in both war and peace, to challenge 
children to study the governments of other 
nations and to learn something of the 
psychology of other peoples. 

[3] People will expect their teachers to 
be more adequately prepared in meeting 
personal problems and the immediacies of 
everyday existence than they have hereto- 
fore shown themselves to be. People will 
expect their teachers then to have a kind of 
preparation adequate to meet personal 
problems and to assure emotional adjust- 
ment in a world that is hopelessly confused 


and baffled. 


[4] People will expect their teachers to 
have a better acquaintance with interna- 
tional relations and to develop among their 
children a concept of a workable interna- 
tionalism. They will expect their teachers 
to make it possible for children to become 
acquainted with the literature, the art, the 
folkways, the habits of thinking, of other 
countries. They will expect them to help 
vigorously in bringing to pass the kind of 
human relationships which function truly 
every day, and which are designed to im- 
plement practically our invitation to coolies 
and peasants the world over to share in a 
better life. 


To provide men and women equipped 
in the ways enumerated above to edu- 
cate a generation of literate and free 
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citizens is a task to which we have all 
given most inadequate consideration. 
Teachers colleges seem to be unaware of 
the urgency and the scope of their prob- 
lem. The public at large appears to be 
in complete ignorance of the need for 
recruiting for our profession emotionally 
stable, well-equipped, and _ physically 
and mentally well-endowed men and 
women. Most of all, there is little ap- 
parent perception on the part of teachers 
themselves of the fact that the members 
of the profession must bear their share 
of this responsibility. Local associations, 
thru a well-directed intelligent program 
can render a tremendous service in at- 
tempting to help to coordinate and focus 
the interest and the efforts of teacher- 
preparing institutions, the profession it- 
self, and the general public upon this 
problem of securing for our profession 
the best possible personnel, the best pos- 
sible preparation for the job that awaits 
the teachers of America. 

Second, local associations might then 
embark upon an active program of find- 
ing the right young people for teaching 
and might make their programs so con- 
structive that not only the young people 
but the people in the community and the 
school administrative officers would be 
conscious of their guidance and leader- 
ship. 

[1] Probably the place where impetus 
is needed most is with guidance and per- 
sonnel officers at the highschool and junior 
highschool level. These guidance officers 
seem to be apathetic about recruiting for 
their own profession. Classroom teacher 
organizations might well examine the atti- 
tudes of the guidance and personnel off- 
cers in their own schools and work with 
that group to secure more active assistance 
in helping a recruitment program. 

[2] The possibility, the opportunities, 
and the interests of the profession might be 
made much more attractive to highschool 
students if dramatized in some such ways 
as are the opportunities in the armed serv- 
ices. One reason we do not develop more 
enthusiasm for the teaching profession 
among the highschool students is that 
teachers themselves do not sell their pro- 
fession to their students. The suggestion 
that the approach be made by young, 
dynamic, enthusiastic teachers from the 
elementary and junior highschool class- 
rooms is worthy of some exploration. 

[3] Local associations might undertake 
an active program of furnishing work expe- 
riences in classrooms thru their respective 


systems of a kind that would acquaint 
prospective applicants for the teaching pro- 
fession with some of the activities of typi- 
cal classrooms. These work experiences 
could be guided by the local associations 
and developed in collaboration with the lo- 
cal administration and the teachers college. 

[4] Local associations might well ex- 
plore the possibility of furnishing some 
financial aid with respect to scholarships. 
Certain organizations are already at work 
on this type of project and it has consider- 
able merit to support it. 

[5] Local organizations might work 
with teachers colleges in developing a com- 
mon understanding of the qualifications 
which classroom teachers need to possess. 
The lack of that common understanding 
between the institutions which prepare 
teachers and the members of the profession 
itself, is one of the several reasons why 
some of our efforts have not been produc- 
tive of more good. 

[6] Local associations might familiarize 
themselves with and have a part in develop- 
ing the processes of continuing selection of 
young people for the profession, begin- 
ning with the highschool level, and con- 
tinuing with additional screening proc- 
esses thruout college and into the first year 
of employment. 

[7] It is certainly within the province 
of local organizations to work with the em- 
ployers. Usually they are the local school 
administrators or in some cases the boards 
of trustees. In any case much constructive 
work remains to be done in finding a com- 
mon basis of understanding between these 
groups as to what can reasonably and 
rightly be expected in the way of personal- 
ity, character, and scholarship qualifica- 
tions of beginning teachers. 

[8] Undoubtedly, the most crucial point 
of teacher-administrator relationships on 
which the local associations can render in- 
valuable assistance is the development of 
better working relations between adminis- 
trator and classroom teachers to the degree 
that classroom teachers make themselves 
felt in trying to bridge the enormous hiatus 
which still exists in many places. To that 
extent will they make the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive to young men and 
women just entering, and more satisfying 
to those who are already in the profession. 


Certain factors will always condition 
success in teaching. Beginning teachers 
should be assured by their local adminis- 
trations and the backing of their local 
teacher organizations that the conditions 
of supervision, placement, and re-evalua- 
tion shall be as favorable as possible. 
These things may be assured thru active 


and vigorous collaboration between local 
associations and local administrations 
Any young teacher, once selected, should 
be assured during at least her first year 
that she will havecooperative supervision 
undertaken jointly by the local 
tration and the institution from which 
she has been graduated. The testimony 


of innumerable teachers and administra. 


tors suggests that the success or failure 
of a candidate is often contingent upon 
the constructive help given the begin- 
ning teacher by both the college and the 
local supervisory staff during her first 
year. 

Regularity of supervision is a factor 
which has a profound bearing upon the 
young teacher’s morale. If she can look 
forward to regularly spaced visits from a 
supervisor who is genuinely sympathetic 
and constructive in attitude her battle 
will be largely won. 

There must be provision, if mutual 
confidence is to be developed, for demo. 
cratic re-evaluation of both teacher and 
administrator. Whether this re-evalua- 


tion is made by a committee of admin-§ 


istrators and teachers, delegated to this 
task, or whether it is made by the ad- 
ministrators alone thru the means of a 
rating sheet, teachers should be allowed 
participation in the discussion of their 
abilities, needs, and achievements. No 
other organization is in a better position 
to bring about this very desirable end 
than the local classroom teacher associa- 
tions. No other group is in a better pos 
tion to be of real assistance to the admin- 
istration in the maintenance of intelli 
gent standards of teacher welfare. 

Intelligent and thoughtful placement 
of a beginning teacher with a view to 
utilizing her particular abilities to the 
greatest possible advantage will ult 
mately make for greater personal happr 
ness for the individual and much more 
effective service to the community. 

Up to this time local associations have 
probably not made themselves felt 2s 
effectively as both their numbers and 
their potential prestige would warrant. 
There is no better time than the present 
moment to demonstrate once and for al 
that classroom teachers have a stake in 
the intelligent development of their pre 
fession, in recruiting the kind of young 
people we need for the profession, and 
in administration of the schools of theit 
respective communities. 
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HE WAR AGAINST WAR is going to be no 

holiday excursion or camping party. 
The military feelings are too deeply 
grounded to abdicate their place among 
our ideals until better substitutes are 
offered than the glory and shame that 
come to nations as well as to individuals 
from the ups and downs of politics and 
the vicissitudes of trade. 

Only when forced upon one, only 
when an enemy’s injustice leaves us no 
alternative, is a war now thought per- 
missible. It was not thus in ancient times. 
The earlier men were hunting men, and 
to hunt a neighboring tribe, kill the 
males, loot the village, and possess the 
females, was the most profitable, as well 
asthe most exciting, way of living. Thus 
were the more martial tribes selected, 
and in chiefs and peoples a pure pug- 
nacity and love of glory came to mingle 
with the more fundamental appetite for 
plunder. 

Modern war is so expensive that we 
feel trade to be a better avenue to plun- 
der; but modern man inherits all the 
innate pugnacity and all the love of 
glory of his ancestors. Showing war’s 
irrationality and horror is of no effect 
upon him. The horrors make the fas- 
cination. War is the strong life; it is life 
in extremis; war taxes are the only ones 
men never hesitate to pay, as the budgets 
of all nations show us. 

. History is a bath of blood. The Iliad 
is one long recital of how Diomedes and 
Ajax, Sarpedon and Hector, killed. No 
detail of the wounds they made is spared 
us, and the Greek mind fed upon the 
story. Greek history is a panorama of 
ngoism and imperialism— war for 
war’s sake, all the citizens being war- 


The Moral Equivalent of War 


A T this “time for decision,’ when all who believe in peace must 
give intelligent thought to the future of humanity, THE JOURNAL 
presents one of the greatest discussions of the motivation of man- 
kind ever written. “Ihe Moral Equivalent of War,” which first 
appeared in February 1910, is one of the best known essays of 
William James | 1842-1910, psycholo- 
gist, philosopher, and Harvard professor. 


riors. It is horrible reading, because of 
the irrationality of it all—save for the 
purpose of making “history’—and the 
history is that of utter ruin of a civiliza- 
tion in intellectual respects perhaps the 
highest the earth has ever seen. 

Those wars were purely piratical. 
Pride, gold, women, slaves, excitement, 
were their only motives. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war, for example, the Athenians 
asked the inhabitants of Melos (the is- 
land where the “Venus of Milo” was 
found), hitherto neutral, to own their 
lordship. The envoys meet, and hold a 
debate which Thucydides gives in full, 
and which, for sweet reasonableness of 
form, would have satisfied Matthew Ar- 
nold. “The powerful exact what they 
can,” said the Athenians, “and the weak 
grant what they must.” When the Me- 
leans say that sooner than be slaves they 
will appeal to the gods, the Athenians 
reply: “Of the gods we believe and of 
men we know that, by a law of their 
nature, wherever they can rule, they will. 
This law was not made by us, and we 
are not the first to have acted upon it; 
we did but inherit it, and we know that 
you and all mankind, if you were as 
strong as we are, would do as we do. So 
much for the gods; we have told you 
why we expect to stand as high in their 
good opinion as you.” Well, the Meleans 
still refused and their town was taken. 
“The Athenians,” Thucydides quietly 
says, “thereupon put to death all who 
were of military age and made slaves 
of the women and children. They then 
colonized the island.” 

Alexander’s career was piracy pure 
and simple, nothing but an orgy of 
power and plunder, made romantic by 


WILLIAM JAMES 


the character of the hero. There was no 
rational principle in it, and the moment 
he died his generals and governors at- 
tacked one another. The cruelty of those 
times is incredible. When Rome finally 
conquered Greece, Paulus Aemilius was 
told by the Roman Senate to reward his 
soldiers for their toil by “giving” them 
the old kingdom of Epirus. They sacked 
seventy cities and carried off a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants as slaves 
How many they killed I know not 
in Etolia they killed all the senator: 
hundred and fifty in number. Bruu 
was “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
but to reanimate his soldiers on the eve 
of Philippi he similarly promises to give 
them the cities of Sparta and Thessa- 
lonica to ravage, if they win the fight. 

Such was the gory nurse that trained 
societies to cohesiveness. We inherit the 
warlike type; and for most of the capac- 
ities of heroism that the human race 
is full of we have to thank this cruel 
history. Dead men tell no tales, and if 
there were any tribes of other type than 
this they have left no survivors. Our an- 
cestors have bred pugnacity into our 
bone and marrow, and thousands of 
years of peace won’t breed it out of us. 
The popular imagination fairly fattens 
on the thought of wars. Let public opin- 
ion once reach a certain fighting pitch, 
and no ruler can withstand it... . In 
1898 our people had read the word 
WAR in letters three inches high for 
three months in every newspaper. The 
pliant politician McKinley was swept 
away by their eagerness, and our squalid 
war with Spain became a necessity. 

At the present day, civilized opinion is 
a curious mental mixture. The military 
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instincts and ideals are as strong as ever, 
but are confronted by reflective criticisms 
which sorely curb their ancient freedom. 
Innumerable writers are showing up the 
bestial side of military service. Pure loot 
and mastery seem no longer morally 
avowable motives, and pretexts must be 
found for attributing them solely to the 
enemy. England and we, our army and 
navy authorities repeat without ceasing, 
arm solely for “peace”; Germany and 
Japan it is who are bent on loot and 
glory. “Peace” in military mouths to- 
day is a synonym for “war expected.” ... 
The intensely sharp competitive prepar- 
ation for war by the nations is the real 
war, permanent, unceasing; the battles 
are only a sort of public verification of 
the mastery gained during the “peace” 
interval. 

It is plain that on this subject civilized 
man has developed a sort of double per- 
sonality. If we take European nations, 
no legitimate interest of any one of them 
would seem to justify the tremendous 
destructions which a war to compass it 
would necessarily entail. It would seem 
as tho commonsense and reason ought 
to find a way to reach agreement in 
every conflict of honest interests. I my- 
self think it our bounden duty to believe 
in such international rationality as pos- 
sible. But, as things stand, I see how 
desperately hard it is to bring the peace 
party and the war party together, and 
I believe that the difficulty is due to 
certain deficiencies in the program of 
pacificism which set the militarist imagi- 
nation strongly, and to a certain extent 
justifiably, against it... . 

In my remarks, pacificist tho I am, I 
will refuse to speak of the bestial side 
of the war regime (already done justice 
to by many writers) and consider only 
the higher aspects of militaristic senti- 
ment. Patriotism no one thinks discred- 
itable; nor does anyone deny that war is 
the romance of history. But inordinate 
ambitions are the soul of every patriot- 
ism, and the possibility of violent death 
the soul of all romance. The militarily 
patriotic and romantic-minded every- 
where, and especially the professional 
military class, refuse to admit for a 
moment that war may be a transitory 
phenomenon in social evolution. The 
notion of a sheep’s paradise like that 
revolts, they say, our higher imagination. 
Where then would be the steeps of life? 
If war had ever stopped, we should have 


to reinvent it, on this view, to redeem life 
from flat degeneration. . . . 

Militarism is the great preserver of 
our ideals of hardihood, and human life 
with no use for hardihood would be con- 
temptible. Without risks or prizes, for 
the darer, history would be insipid in- 
deed; and there is a type of military 
character which everyone feels that the 
race should never cease to breed, for 
everyone is sensitive to its superiority. ... 

This natural sort of feeling forms, I 
think, the innermost soul of army writ- 
ings. Without any exception known to 
me, militarist authors take a highly 
mystical view of their subject, and re- 
gard war as a biological or sociological 
necessity, uncontrolled by ordinary psy- 
chological checks and motives. When 
the time of development is ripe the war 
must come, reason or no reason, for the 
justifications pleaded are invariably fic- 
titious. War is, in short, a permanent 
human obligation. General Homer Lea, 
in his recent book, The Valor of Ignor- 
ance, plants himself squarely on this 
ground. Readiness for war is for him 
the essence of nationality, and ability in 
it the supreme measure of the health of 
nations. 

Nations, General Lea says, are never 
stationary—they must necessarily ex- 
pand or shrink, according to their vital- 
ity or decrepitude. Japan now is cul- 
minating; and by the fatal law in ques- 
tion it is impossible that her statesmen 
should not long since have entered, with 
extraordinary foresight, upon a vast pol- 
icy of conquest—the game in which the 
first moves were her wars with China 
and Russia and her treaty with England, 
and of which the final objective is the 
capture of the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Alaska, and the whole of our 
coast west of the Sierra Passes. This will 
give Japan what her ineluctable vocation 
as a state absolutely forces her to claim, 
the possession of the entire Pacific 
Ocean; and to oppose these deep designs 
we Americans have, according to our 
author, nothing but our conceit, our ig- 
norance, our commercialism, our corrup- 
tion, and our feminism. General Lea 
makes a minute technical comparison 
of the military strength which we at 
present could oppose to the strength of 
Japan, and concludes that the islands, 
Alaska, Oregon, and Southern Califor- 
nia would fall almost without resistance, 
that San Francisco must surrender in a 


fortnight to a Japanese investment, that 
in three or four months the war would 
be over, and our Republic, unable to 
regain what it had heedlessly neg- 
lected to protect sufficiently, would then 
“disintegrate,” until perhaps some Cae. 
sar should arise to weld us again into a 
nation. ... 

Other militarists are more complex 
and more moral in their considerations. 
The Philosophie des Krieges, by S. R. 
Steinmetz, is a good example. War, ac. 
cording to this author, is an ordeal jn- 
stituted by God, who weighs the nations 
in its balance. It is the essential form of 
the state, and the only function in which 
peoples can employ all their powers at 
once and convergently. No victory is 
possible save as the resultant of a total- 
ity of virtues, no defeat for which some 
vice or weakness is not responsible. Fi- 
delity, cohesiveness, tenacity, heroism, 
conscience, education, inventiveness, 
economy, wealth, physical health, and 
vigor—there isn’t a moral or intellectual 
point of superiority that doesn’t tell, 
when God holds his assizes and hurls the 
peoples upon one another. .. . 

The virtues that prevail, it must be 
noted, are virtues anyhow, superiorities 
that count in peaceful as well as in mili- 
tary competition; but the strain on them, 
being infinitely intenser in the latter 
case, makes war infinitely more search- 
ing as a trial. No ordeal is comparable 
to its winnowings. Its dread hammer is 
the welder of men into cohesive states, 
and nowhere but in such states can 
human nature adequately develop its 
capacity. The only alternative is “de- 
generation.” 

Dr. Steinmetz is a conscientious think- 
er, and his book, short as it is, takes 
much into account. Its upshot can, it 
seems to me, be summed up in Simon 
Patten’s word, that mankind was 
nursed in pain and fear, and that the 
transition to a “pleasure economy ” may 
be fatal to a being wielding no powers 
of defense against its disintegrative in- 
fluences. If we speak of the fear of 
emancipation from the fear regime, We 
put the whole situation into single 
phrase; fear regarding ourselves now 
taking the place of the ancient fear of 
the enemy. 

Turn the fear over as I will in my 
mind, it all seems to lead back to two um 
willingnesses of the imagination, on¢ 
aesthetic, and the other moral: um 
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willingness, first to envisage a future in 
which army life with its many elements 
charm, shall be forever impossible, 
ind in which the destinies of peoples 
hall nevermore be decided quickly, 
thrillingly, and tragically, by force, but 
only gradually and insipidly by “evolu- 
jon”; and, secondly unwillingness to 
ve the supreme theater of human 
¢renuousness closed, and the splendid 
military aptitudes of men doomed to 
keep always in a state of latency and 


B acver show themselves in action. These 


insistent unwillingnesses, no less than 
other aesthetic and ethical insistencies, 
have, it seems to me, to be listened to 
and respected. One cannot meet them 
efectively by mere counter-insistency on 
wars expensiveness and horror. The 
horror makes the thrill; and when the 
question is of getting the extremest and 
wupremest out of human nature, talk of 
expense sounds ignominious. The weak- 
ness of so much merely negative criti- 
ism is evident—pacificism makes no 
converts from the military party. The 
military party denies neither the bestial- 
ity nor the horror, nor the expense; it 
only says that war is worth them; that, 
taking human nature as a whole, its 
wars are its best protection against its 
weaker and more cowardly self, and that 
mankind cannot afford to adopt a peace 
economy. 

Pacificists ought to enter more deeply 
into the aesthetical and ethical point of 
view of their opponents. Do that first in 
any controversy, says J. J. Chapman; 
then move the point, and your opponent 
will follow. So long as anti-militarists 
propose no substitute for war’s discipli- 
nary function, no moral equivalent of 
war, analogous, as one might say, to the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, so long 
they fail to realize the full inwardness 
of the situation. And as a rule they do 
hil. The duties, penalties, and sanctions 
pictured in the utopias they paint are all 
‘00 weak and tame to touch the military 
minded. Tolstoi’s pacificism is the only 
xception to this rule, for it is pro- 
oundly pessimistic as regards all this 
world’s values, and makes the fear of 
the Lord furnish the moral spur pro- 
vided elsewhere by the fear of the 
‘nemy. But our socialistic peace advo- 
‘ates all believe absolutely in this world’s 
values; and instead of the fear of the 
lord and the fear of the enemy, the 
only fear they reckon with is the fear of 


poverty if one be lazy. This weakness 
pervades all the socialistic literature with 
which I am acquainted. Even in Lowes 
Dickinson’s exquisite dialogue, high 
wages and short hours are the only 
forces invoked for overcoming man’s 
distaste for repulsive kinds of labor. 
Meanwhile men at large still live as they 
always have lived, under a pain-and- 
fear economy—for those of us who live 
in an ease economy are but an island in 
the stormy ocean—and the whole at- 
mosphere of presentday utopian litera- 
ture tastes mawkish and dishwatery to 
people who still keep a sense for life’s 
more bitter flavors. It suggests, in truth, 
ubiquitous inferiority. 

Inferiority is always with us, and 
merciless scorn of it is the keynote of the 
military temper. “Dogs, would you live 
forever?” shouted Frederick the Great. 
“Yes,” say our utopians, “let us live for- 
ever, and raise our level gradually.” The 
best thing about our “inferiors” today 
is that they are as tough as nails, and 
physically and morally almost as insen- 
sitive. Utopianism would see them soft 
and squeamish, while militarism would 
keep their callousness, but transfigure it 
into a meritorious characteristic, needed 
by “the service,” and redeemed by that 
from the suspicion of inferiority. All the 
qualities of a man acquire dignity when 
he knows that the service of the col- 
lectivity that owns him needs them. If 
proud of the collectivity his pride rises 
in proportion. No collectivity is like an 
army for nourishing such pride; but it 
has to be confessed that the only senti- 
ment which the image of pacific cos- 
mopolitan industrialism is capable of 
arousing in countless worthy breasts is 
shame at the idea of belonging to such 
a collectivity. It is obvious that the 
United States of America as they exist 
today impress a mind like General 
Lea’s as so much human blubber. Where 
is the sharpness and precipitousness, the 
contempt for life, whether one’s own, or 
another’s? ... 

Having said thus much in prepara- 
tion, I will now confess my own utopia. 
I devoutly believe in the reign of peace 
and in the gradual advent of some sort 
of a socialistic equilibrium. The fatalis- 
tic view of the war function is to me 
nonsense, for I know that war-making 
is due to definite motives and subject to 
prudential checks and reasonable criti- 
cisms, just like any other form of en- 





terprise. And when whole nations are 
the armies, and the science of destruc- 
tion vies in intellectual refinement with 
the science of production, I see that war 
becomes absurd and impossible from its 
own monstrosity. Extravagant ambi- 
tions will have to be replaced by reason- 
able claims, and nations must make 
common cause against them. I see no 
reason why all this should not apply to 
yellow as well as white countries, and I 
look forward to a future when acts of 
war shall be formally outlawed as be- 
tween civilized peoples. 

All these beliefs of mine put me 
squarely into the anti-militarist party. 
But I do not believe that peace either 
ought to be or will be permanent on this 
globe, unless the states pacifically or- 
ganized preserve some of the old ele- 
ments of army discipline. A perma- : 
nently successful peace economy cannot 
be a simple pleasure economy. In the 
more or less socialistic future towards 
which mankind seems drifting we must 
still subject ourselves collectively to these 
severities which answer to our real posi- 
tion upon this only partly hospitable 
globe. We must make new energies and 
hardihoods continue the manliness to 
which the military mind so faithfully 
clings. Martial virtues must be the en- 
during cement; intrepidity, contempt of 
softness, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to command, must still re- 
main the rock upon which states are 
built—unless, indeed, we wish for dan- 
gerous reactions against commonwealths 
fit only for contempt, and liable to in- 
vite attack whenever a center of crys- 
tallization for military-minded enter- 
prise gets formed anywhere in the 
neighborhood. 

"The war party is assuredly right in 
affirming and reaffirming that the mar- 
tial virtues, altho originally gained by 
the race thru war, are absolute and per- 
manent human goods. Patriotic pride 
and ambition in their military form are, 
after all, only specifications of a more 
general competitive passion. They are 
its first form, but that is no reason for 
supposing them to be its last form. Men 
now are proud of belonging to a con- 
quering nation, and without a murmur 
they lay down their persons and their 
wealth, if by so doing they may fend 
off subjection. But who can be sure that 
other aspects of one’s country may not, 
with time and education and suggestion 
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enough, come to be regarded with simi- 
larly effective feelings of pride and 
shame? Why should men not some day 
feel that it is worth a blood tax to be- 
long to a collectivity superior in any 
ideal respect? Why should they not 
blush with indignant shame if the com- 
munity that owns them is vile in 
any way whatsoever? Individuals, daily 
more numerous, now feel this civic pas- 
sion. It is only a question of blowing 
on the spark till the whole population 
gets incandescent, and on the ruins of 
the old morals of military honor, a 
stable system of morals of civic honor 
builds itself up. What the whole com- 
munity comes to believe in grasps the 
individual as in a vise. The war func- 
tion has grasped us so far; but construc- 
tive interests may some day seem no less 
imperative, and impose on the individ- 
ual a hardly lighter burden. 

Let me illustrate my idea more con- 
cretely. There is nothing to make one 
indignant in the mere fact that life is 
hard, that men should toil and suffer 
pain. The planetary conditions once for 
all are such, and we can stand it. But 
that so many men, by mere accidents of 
birth and opportunity, should have a life 
of nothing else but toil and pain and 
hardness and inferiority imposed upon 
them, should have no vacation, while 
others natively no more deserving never 
get any taste of this campaigning life 
at all——this is capable of arousing in- 
dignation in reflective minds. It may 
end by seeming shameful to all of us 
that some of us have nothing but cam- 
paigning, and others nothing but un- 
manly ease. If now—and this is my 
idea—there were, instead of military 
conscription a conscription of the whole 
youthful population to form for a cer- 
tain number of years a part of the army 
enlisted against Nature, the injustice 
would tend to be evened out, and nu- 
merous other goods to the common- 
wealth would follow. The military ideals 
of hardihood and discipline would be 
wrought into the growing fiber of the 
people; no one would remain blind as 
the luxurious classes now are blind, to 
man’s real relations to the globe he lives 
on, and to the permanently sour and 
hard foundations of his higher life. To 
coal and iron mines, to freight trains, 
to fishing fleets in December, to dish- 
washing, clothes washing, and window 
washing, to road building and tunnel 


making, to foundries and stokeholes, 
and to the frames of skyscrapers, would 
our gilded youths be drafted off, accord- 
ing to their choice, to get the childish- 
ness knocked out of them, and to come 
back into society with healthier sym- 
pathies and soberer ideas. They would 
have paid their blood tax, done their own 
part in the immemorial human warfare 
against nature, they would tread the 
earth more proudly, the women would 
value them more highly, they would be 
better fathers and teachers of the fol- 
lowing generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of 
public opinion that would have required 
it, and the many moral fruits it would 
bear, would preserve in the midst of a 
pacific civilization the manly virtues 
which the military party is so afraid of 
seeing disappear in peace. We should 
get toughness without callousness, au- 
thority with as little criminal cruelty as 
possible, and painful work done cheerily 
because the duty is temporary, and 
threatens not, as now, to degrade the 
whole remainder of one’s life. I spoke of 
the “moral equivalent” of war. So far, 
war has been the only force that can dis- 
cipline a whole community, and until 
an equivalent discipline is organized, I 
believe that war must have its way. 
But I have no serious doubt that the or- 
dinary prides and shames of social man, 
once developed to a certain intensity, 
are capable of organizing such a moral 
equivalent as I have sketched, or some 
other just as effective for preserving 
manliness of type. It is but a question 
of time, of skilful propagandism, and of 
opinion-making men seizing historic 
opportunities. 

The martial type of character can be 
bred without war. Strenuous honor 
and disinterestedness abound elsewhere. 
Priests and medical men are in a fashion 
educated to it, and we should all feel 
some degree of it imperative if we were 
conscious of our work as an obligatory 
service to the state. We should be owned, 
as soldiers are by the army, and our 
pride would rise accordingly. We could 
be poor, then without humiliation, as 
army officers now are. The only thing 
needed henceforward is to inflame the 
civic temper as past history has in- 
flamed the military temper. H. G. Wells, 
as usual, sees the center of the situation. 
“In many ways,” he says, “military or- 
ganization is the most peaceful of ac- 


tivities. When the contemporary man 
steps from the street, of clamorous in- 
sincere advertisement, push, 
tion, underselling and intermittent em. 
ployment, into the barrack y 
on to a higher social plane 
mosphere of service and cooperation and 
of infinitely more honorabie emulations, 
Here at least men are not flung out of 
employment to degenerate because there 
is no immediate work for them to do. 
They are fed and drilled and trained 
for better services. Here at least a man 
is supposed to win promotion by self. 
forgetfulness and not by self-seeking 
And beside the feeble and irregular en- 
dowment of research by commercialism, 
its little short-sighted snatches at profit 
by innovation and scientific economy. 
see how remarkable is the steady and 
rapid development of method and ap 
pliances in naval and military affairs! 
Nothing is more striking than to com. 
pare the progress of civil conveniences 
which has been left almost entirely to 
the trader, to the progress in military ap- 
paratus during the last few decades... 
A house of today is still almost as ill- 
ventilated, badly heated by wasteful 
fires, clumsily arranged and furnished 
as the house of 1858. Houses a couple of 
hundred years old are still satisfactory 
places of residence, so little have our 
standards risen. But the rifle or battle- 
ship of fifty years ago was beyond all 
comparison inferior to those we possess; 
in power, in speed, in convenience, alike. 
No one has a use now for such super- 
annuated things.”. . . 

It would be simply preposterous if the 
only force that could work ideals of 
honor and standards of efficiency into 
English or American natures should 
be the fear of being killed by the Ger- 
mans or the Japanese. Great indeed is 
Fear; but it is not, as our military en- 
thusiasts believe and try to make us 
believe, the only stimulus known for 
awakening the higher ranges of mens 
spiritual energy. The amount of altera- 
tion in public opinion which my utopia 
postulates is vastly less than the differ- 
ence between the mentality of those 
black warriors who pursued Stanley’ 
part on the Congo with their cannibal 
war cry of “Meat! Meat!” and that of 
the “general staff” of any civilized ox 
tion. History has seen the latter interval 
bridged over: the former one can be 
bridged over much more easily. 
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Superintendents Speak Che on 


CUMPULSUHY MILITARY SERVICE 


uRU A sTUDY just completed, 1300 
_ eanret. of schools in May 
1944 put themselves on record on the 
question of compulsory military service, 


| thus joining the distinguished company 


of the President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, and a veri- 
table host of individuals and groups 
whose pronouncements have made this 
an issue of first importance.’ Should the 
United States introduce universal mili- 
tary training at the close of World War 
lI? Would some other form of youth 
training afford national security, and at 
the same time better serve the needs of 
those being trained? Should we forget 
the matter entirely, and proceed in the 
postwar era exactly the same as before 
the war? 


PREPAREDNESS? “YES.” BUT, MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING? “YES, AND NO.” 


Eighty-five percent of the superin- 
tendents expressed the opinion that in 
the postwar era the United States must 
do something more than was done in 
prewar years to safeguard the nation 
against military aggression. Here, how- 
ever, the marked agreement of opinion 
abruptly ends. The percents favoring 
various postwar programs were as fol- 
lows: 


Postwar program recommended Percent 


Same program as in prewar years.. 15 

Compulsory military training... .. 22 

Nationwide camping program for 
youth 


National service, nonmilitary...... 6 

Some combination of the three fore- 
going types of activities......... 48 

Question not answered........... I 
Total (based on 1300 cases).... 100 


THE QUESTION SHOULD NOT BE DECIDED NOW 
Sixty-one percent of the superintend- 


f ents believe that the nation’s decision 


with respect to universal military train- 
ing should be postponed until after the 
war ends. They doubt the soundness of 
public opinion on such a question in 
time of war and see no urgency for 
immediate action. 


ES 

Lar is ° on oe os 
National Education Association, Research Divi- 
‘ion. “Superintendents’ Opinions on Compulsory 


Youth Program.” Research Bulletin 22: 36p; De- 
cember 1944. 


IF MILITARY TRAINING—WHEN? AND HOW? 


Asked to assume that the United 
States had decided to launch some kind 
of extensive program of military train- 
ing, the superintendents’ votes with re- 
spect to the scope and character of that 
program were: 

Percent 
The program should be compulsory 73 
The period of training should be 

fi erences cce ks, 69 
The training should be in one con- 

tinuous period—not two or more 

sost periods. ............264.. 65 
Induction should not interfere with 

highschool graduation or comple- 

tion of the work of a college se- 


MCSE GF POM... oe ess 94 
The age of induction should be 

eighteen or older ............. 81 
“Reservist” duty should terminate 

no later than age thirty ........ 82 
“Reservists” should be subject to re- 

call only by Act of Congress—not 

by presidential mandate ........ “8 


IF CAMPING—WHAT TYPE OF PROGRAM? 


Asked to assume, in similar fashion, 
that the nation had decided to launch an 
extensive camping program of some 
kind, the superintendents’ preferences 
were these: 

Percent 
Provide camps for posthighschool 
youth rather than for those of 

re 60 
Include both boys and girls in the 

camping program ............. 78 
Make health work the major em- 

phasis of the camping program.. 52 
Limit the period of compulsory 

camp attendance to not more than 

six months 
Support the camp program entirely 

with state and federal funds ... 70 
Place the direction and control of 

the camping program in the hands 

of some state agency—preferably 

the state board of education 66 


IF NATIONAL SERVICE—WHAT SHOULD THE 
PROGRAM BE? 

Assuming once more that national 
service of a nonmilitary character had 
been agreed upon as a national postwar 
policy, superintendents indicated the 
following points of view: 


Percent 
The program should be limited to 


Die ae weeny .. 2 
The period of service should be one 
year a ey 
A national service program could be 
carried out in a system of federal 
camps better than in local, decen- 
tralized projects ... baerae 
A small wage should be paid in ad- 
dition to maintenance, if national 
service is made compulsory. ..... 86 


boys 


54 


Eighty-eight percent of the superin- 
tendents believe that the possibility of a 
youth movement along totalitarian lines, 
as an outgrowth of national service, 
should be kept in mind. Twelve percent 
believe that such a result would be al- 
most certain to occur. 


NOT A YES-NO QUESTION 


In much of the current discussion of 
postwar military training the assump- 
tion is made that a simple alternative is 
before the American people: 

Either, no increase whatever in the kind 
or amount of preparation for military train- 
ing which was given in prewar years; Or, 
a year of universal military training, com- 
pulsory for all able-bodied men of pre- 
scribed ages. 


The report on which this article is 
based emphasizes the fallacy of such an 
assumption. No matter how unanimous 
the decision may be that our prewar 
efforts must be increased, there is room 
for wide difference of opinion as to the 
best procedures. 

The kind and amount of special youth 
training which is essential to national 
security, and the time and manner in 
which this training should be given, are 
questions too vital for superficial judg- 
ment. This, no doubt, is why a majority 
of the superintendents recommended 
postponement of the decision until after 
the end of the war. No plan of youth 
training can achieve maximum results, 
however, unless the foundations of fit- 
ness are laid in childhood, thru an ade- 
quate program of school health. On this, 
there is general agreement. On a better 
school health program we can begin to 
work now.—Ivan A. Booker, NEA Re- 


search Division. 
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AN INTROUUCTIUN TU THE FLAG SALUTE 


for a Patriotic Program 


FIRST VOICE 


I speak for the America of today: 


We are the heirs of an heroic past; 

Our great domain came to us as a gift from those others, 

Those men and women who dared an uncharted ocean, 

Who defended their homes from the unknown terror that lurked in the wilder. 
ness stretching to the far western sea. 

All this great land they won and civilized for their descendants. 

Because of them we live today in a country of manifold beauty: 

Green forests and golden harvest fields, 

Waters and skies that reflect each other’s blue, 

Heart-lifting mountains and plains that stretch to infinite horizons, 

Purity of northern snows and heavy richness of southern verdure. 

All this they gave to us. 

But their gifts were also those of the spirit! 

They proclaimed to the world the greatness of the common man, and his right 
to freedom; 

They justified honest work as his noblest vocation; 

They proved that his worth should be measured by his fair and full use of 
opportunity ; 

And they defended with their treasures and their lives the land they had earned 
and the freedom and unity they had dreamed. 


Now, with pride and gratitude, we dedicate our present to the ideals of the past. 


We will not fail our heroic forebears. 
I speak for the America of today. 


SECOND VOICE 


My pledge is for the America of tomorrow: 
A world drenched with blood and ravaged by tears challenges our sincerity. 
Have we the courage of our great founders? 
Without it the future will be a troubled dream waking to disaster. 
Our course, too, must be over unexplored seas of uncertainty and suspicion, 
And brotherhood and peace on earth our safe port of arrival. 
Our fortitude must be no less than our countrymen have showed us in battles 
Whose solemn names ring in our memories like stirring bells: 
Belleau Wood and Lexington, 
Gettysburg, Guadalcanal, 
Valiant Corregidor and the liberated homes of Normandy. 
Come, vow with me to make the future glorious, 
To share its grievous troubles, but to share its triumphs too; 
And for that future we will pledge allegiance to our flag, 
Letting each word ring to our hearts with tones of deathless purpose: 
To keep faith with our heritage by keeping faith with destiny. 
Our truest patriotism shall be one that cannot be bounded within our own country, 
But a surging conviction that liberty and justice shall make not a nation, but a 
world, indivisible. 
With a promise and a prayer for tomorrow let us salute our flag. 


Margaret M. Caskey 


Passaic Senior Highschool, Passaic, New Jersey 


PHOTOS COURTESY CENTRAL STUDIOS, ATLANTIC CITY; CANADIAN PACIFIC; KENTUCKY 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY; PICTORIAL FEATURES, ST. LOUIS; U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
; TURE; DETROIT CONVENTION BUREAU; U. S. SIGNAL CORPS; U. S. TREASURY DEPT. 
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U. S. FOREST SERVICE PHOTO 


‘“‘WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE ! THINK I KNOW’’ 


The officers and staff pw ae of 
the Vational Educalinn Aaiilion 


it ee fo you Cates greetings dull 
sincerest — for a Faw Year of victory 


aul returning peace. 


am 


IMPORTANT! 


0The Classroom Teachers of 
Emerica: 


7 Durine the three years since Pearl Har- 
i American boys and girls under your 
idance have saved more than $1,170,- 
0,000 thru War Bonds and Stamps pur- 
hased in school. At the same time, they 

Be developed strong habits of thrift, an 
teased sense of civic responsibility, and 
howledge of war finance. 

Such an achievement has been possible 
ly thru the leadership of the classroom 
ry, fmehers of America who have given un- 

q Mp Ungly of their time, information, and 
husiasrn to encourage greater student 
‘ing. You have expanded your classroom 
jects to include the study of war financ- 
f and personal saving. You have acted 
thief bookkeeper and salesman as your 
ents have handled literally thousands 
dollars in rolling nickels and dimes. 
bu have helped them stage War Bond 
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Buy Christmas seals. 
Help fight tuberculo- 
sis. Contact your lo- 
cal tuberculosis as- 
sociation. 





rallies for the school and community. The 
Treasury Department and the whole na- 
tion appreciate your fine example of unsel- 
fish service in the school War Savings Pro- 
gram. 

As evidence of this appreciation, Decem- 
ber 4 has been designated as Schools-at- 
War Day. On this day and during the week 
following, radio stations, newspapers, and 
advertisers will try to build their Sixth 
War Loan promotion on the theme of “A 
Salute to Schools-at-War,” saluting your 
equipment campaign, flag raising, “letter 
home” project, etc., as a method of inspir- 
ing the whole community. 

May the Treasury call on you to help 


give the Sixth War Loan one final em- 
phasis, a Bonds-for-Christmas emphasis? 
We believe that teachers more than any 
other group are in a position effectively to 
remind people to give Bonds and Stamps 
instead of nonessentials this year —DanteEv 
Metcuer, director, Education 
War Finance Division. 


Section, 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in October 
AtapaMa—Alexine D. Rollings 
Arizona—Randolph V. Case 
ArKANsAs—Robert Bedwell, Jr. 
Ca.irornia—Bertha Carter, A. J. Hin- 
shaw, Gladys R. Michel 
District of CotumBra—Clyde E. Kellogg 
IpaHo—Don Alfred Orton 
Inpiana—Clyde Albin, H. B. 
Edward E. Glenn 
Towa—Jane E. Spencer 
Micuican—Adrian De Boom, A. J. Phil- 
lips, Wesley E. Thomas, John Edward 
Wells 
MinneEsota—W. E. Peik 
Missourr—Marvin E. Langford 
New JersEy—Ruth Whelen Pearson, Ruth 
E. B. Savage 
New York—Helen 
Franklin Davis 
Nortu Daxotra—Nels T. Rosenquist 
Oxnto—Ralph M. Tontz 
Ox.aHoma—Bruce Holmes, James Hum- 
phrey 
PENNsyLVANIA—W. Clay Burkholder 
WasuHincton—Lewis A. Argano, Louise 
Clement, Chester C. Kimm, Edna A. 
Mundt, Garnet Van Buskirk 
West Vircinta—Russell Z. Feather 
Wisconstn—Ole G. Kvitle 
Aaska—Gladys Whitmore 
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FE. Davis, William 





“T have just read in the October JourNAL 
that the NEA Executive Committee recom- 
mends that all those in the armed forces 
have their military service counted year 
for year on the salary schedule and in the 
retirement plan the same as if they had 
remained continuously teaching. As far 
as the men are concerned, I am in complete 
agreement, but with regard to the women 
I do not agree. 

“The WAVES in our city have this sign 
on a city bus: ‘Join the WAVES—Excel- 
lent pay, attractive uniforms, chance for 
advancement and travel.’ Are these rea- 
sons for which you would have me, a 
trained, experienced teacher leave my class- 
room? ... If I leave my job for which 
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that the Association has taken—E. L. 
TurnsaucuH, principal, Madison Avenue 
School, Irvington, New Jersey. 


I’m trained, to join some branch of the 
service, and get ‘excellent pay, attractive 
uniform, and travel and advancement,’ 
why should I be treated like the teacher 
who has stayed faithful to her job? Who 
wouldn't like better pay and a chance to 
travel at the expense of the government? 
Sometimes I think I’m the prize idiot to 
stay—but I do. I like to teach and I think 
I’m needed here.”—Frances Lairp, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 

My main reason for writing you at this 
time is to put an encouragement “wad” in 
your gun. It was with considerable interest 
that I read in your recent NEA literature, 
under the heading, “The Challenge of the 
Five-Year Program,” in which you are 
going to work toward a united member- 
ship fee of 1 percent of the annual salary. 
That will be one of the best forward steps 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Classroom Teacher Conferences 


s THE SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will be held in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, December 28 and 29, un- 
der the direction of Mary Titus. States in- 
cluded are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Hotel O’Henry, headquar- 
ters. 


SONG FOR PEACE 


Words and Music by 
ANITA GRAY LITTLE 


Confidently with motion 















1. Come, broth- ers all, in ev-'ry land, Of ev-ry race and creed, 
2. 'Thoughwars be won, ‘tis all in vain, Un- less we win the peace; 
3. We'll blaze thetrail for to-tal peace, To make the whole world free! 
4. Come, bro-thers, let our  voi-ces blend, In mar-ching songs for peace; 





Ue-nite to save a war-torn world, Its prayers for peace to heed; 
Till we, the peo - ple rise in strength Ag - gres - sion will not cease. 
No long - er stand we na - tion-bound, World Cit + i - zens are we. 


Sus-tain  mor-ale with sing- ing hearts, Till wars for - ¢ + ver ceasel 
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Nor time, norspace our world di - vides “One neigh - bor- hood” be - hold! 
“E+ terenalvigi-lance is the price Of li - ber - ty” we're told. 
U - nit-ed Na- tions of the World Man-kind shall yet be - hold. 
A song, our uu - ni - ver ~ sal speech; A mes-sage old re - told; 
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One God a-hove, one law of Love, One trust, one cause, one fold. 


Copyright 1937 
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No time for lunch at the NEA when the 
American Education Week rush is on. More 
materials for the observance were distrib- 
uted by the Association this year than ever 
before. 


Educational Policies Commission 
News 


Yy THE TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING of th 
Educational Policies Commission was hel 
at Skytop, Pennsylvania, September 27-28 
29. Plans for the publication of policy stat: 
ments on the education of young childre: 
and federal-state relations in educatioi 
were completed. The Commission reaf 
firmed its opposition to enactment at thi 
time of the proposed year of compulsor 
military service. 

Ten regional conferences on postwa 
secondary education and ten on educatior 
and the peace were completed durin 
October and early November. Plans wer 
laid at each conference for making educa 
tion effective in winning and keeping th 
peace. 

Dr. Flaud C. Wooton, who served 3 
Assistant Secretary of the Commission du 
ing a leave of absence, has returned to hi 
work in the School of Education, Univeq 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

On September 17 and 31, representativ 
of the Commission participated in rad 
broadcasts on the NBC University of t 
Air, presenting the Commission’s vie 
point on education and the peace and co 
pulsory military service, respectively. 


College Professors Have Influence 


"se THE FOLLOWING LETTER recently arrit¢ 
at NEA Headquarters: “I would like ( 
help distribute information on the work 
the NEA. After attending Dr. McSwain 
class at Northwestern University, I 
that every teacher should realize the 1 
portance of the NEA... . I ama 
member of the NEA and I would like 
be an intelligently |Cont. on page A-13 
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Plan now to include 
these important RCA 
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RCA SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS— RCA School Sound Systems pro- 


vide a simple means for quick, easy distribution of radio programs, 


duca phonograph recordings to any or all rooms of a school. An RCA Sound 
System also serves as a communication center from which the School 
ig thé Administrator, his assistants or members of the faculty, or student 


body can effect instant contact with any or every part of the school. 
Student interest can be greatly stimulated in the social studies, drama, 
music, and other subjects through the use of simulated broadcasts. 
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8 ‘CA—VICTOR RECORDS AND RCA PLAYERS— Already well  estab- 
the 1! ee as an extremely useful teaching tool, Victor records and RCA- 
; ictor record players are growing more and more popular in classroom 
» a ne work. Thousands of records are available to help teachers in music, 
like Speech, drama, foreign languages, history, literature and many other 
d KC subjects. RCA Recording Equipment permits the making of instantaneous 
{13 dise recordings of group or individual student programs, Recordings can 
e /irly also be made of incoming radio programs. 
CIATIC 
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RCA 16MM. SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS—The New RCA 16mm. Sound 
Projector for Schools, when available, will include many important 
advances in projector design, such as even-tension take-up; removable 
gate for easy projector aperture cleaning; centralized controls; rewind 
without changing reels; one-point oiling, ete. Because of military demands 
these new RCA projectors are not available now for civilian use. But 
be sure to see the new RCA projector at your RCA dealer’s showroom 
before you purchase post-war equipment. 







RCA—“FM” RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS — RCA _ has been and 
will continue to be a leader in the development of ‘‘FM’’. While the 
war has stopped production of FM transmitters and receivers for civil- 
ian use, those connected with school management will certainly want to 
learn about ‘‘FM’”’ to help them dc a better job of post-war planning. 
A letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N, J., will bring information about 
this new type of broadcasting. 








Other RCA Teaching Tools 


RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment provides a way 
in which students can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of electronics as they 
are applied in radio, television and other fields. The 
RCA Electron Microscope, far more powerful than the 
finest optical microscopes, will be “must” equipment 
for most schools after the war, 
















Projectors are engineered and adjusted to watch-like 
precision to insure smooth and quiet operation, sharper 
more brilliant film projection—that’s the reason our 
armed forces are taking such large quantities. Announce- 
ment will be made as soon as a portion of our output ig 
allocated to civilian use. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 


BOOKS AS TIMELY 
AS THE LATEST WAR BULLETIN 


FAR EAST UNIT TEXTS 


Live, vital facts about the Far Bast, where we are fighting 














[Cont. from page 224| active member. 
Spanish-Portuguese Conferences 
yy Tue NEA, with the help of a grant 
from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, is sponsoring this 
school year 30 regional conferences to help 
lay the basis for better inter-American 
education. Dec.-Jan. conferences: 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 1,, Northwest chap- 
ter of American Assn. of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Seattle public schools, local sponsor; 
Cleveland, Dec. 2, Cleveland Council on 
Inter-American Affairs and the Northern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Assn. of 
Teachers of Spanish; Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 9, Howard University, local sponsor; 
San Francisco, Dec. 9, N. Calif. chapter, 
American Assn. of Teachers of Spanish, 
Oakland and San Francisco public schools; 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 27, Ill. Education 
Assn.; New York, N. Y., Dec. 29, 
American Assn. of Teachers of Span- 
ish; Gainesville, Fla., date not set, Uni- 
versity of Fla., Fla. and S. E. Fla. Chapters 
of the American Assn. of Teachers of 
Spanish. Richmond, Va., Jan. 13, Va. Edu- 
cation Assn., Philadelphia, Pa., date not set, 
Philadelphia public schools; Austin, Tex., 
date not set, School of Education, Univ. 
of Tex. 





National Science Teachers 
Association 


yy THE FOLLOWING oFFIcERs have been 
chosen to serve until the next regular elec- 
tion of this NEA department: 


President, Philip G. Johnson, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Vicepresidents, 
Norman R. D. Jones; Morris Meister, 
Bronx Highschool of Science, NYC. Re- 
gional vicepresidents, western, W. Bayard 
Buckham, HS, Oakland, Calif; north cen- 
tral, Fred W. Moore, Sr. HS., Owosso, 
Mich.; southern, Greta Oppe, Ball HS, 
Galveston, Tex.; eastern, Ethel J. Ramsden, 
STC, Montclair, N. J. Recording secretary, 
Deborah Russell, 
Mass. Corresponding secretary, Nathan A. 
Neal, Board of Education, 
Ohio. Treasurer, Hugh C. Muldoon, Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Those desiring membership in this NEA 
Department will please send $1 dues to 
Norman R. D. Jones, 5073a Mardel, St. 
Louis 9, Mo. 


WAR FACTS 


Increased College Enrolment 


yy THERE HAS BEEN marked increase in en- 
rolment in most of the junior colleges of 


a tortuous war. Authentic information is surely needed ou ré 
students today if they are to know who we are fightin’ Yo Fi 
— why we are fighting. Published in cooperation with the - y 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Used as basic material in | | ginvilatio 
more than 2,000 high schools today. mm. to 1 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS : a the 
CHANGING CHINA LANDS DOWN UNDER : Berlioz’ 
MODERN JAPAN 20th CENTURY INDIA q : 
BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR — 
List Price $0.40 each For t 
reat mu 
OUR NEIGHBORS Across The PACIFIC | e«!y'« 
Here we combine five of the Far East booklets in an at- en by th 
tractive cloth binding. It has its place as an integral part | jet mus! 
of a course in modern history, or an extended course in | #ymorta 
world history. List Price $1.88 | @ 
{ Bach, 
AMERICANS TOGETHER en 
This book gives the students an overall understanding of | | — 
the geography of Latin America and its effect on their | |gublic ea 
people, their history, their living conditions, their indus- | /Jation. 
trial and commercial life — a significant book in these | _ Riche 
times. List Price $1.04 - . _ 
pretty ' 
Modernize your Social Science Courses by using these books. | « : 
| ms . 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY |- om | 
, » | @handfu 
1808 Washington Avenue - St. Louis 3, Missouri || are 
What's wl 
®y. Prin 
the nation, as compared with last year’s en- | ean 
rolment. “It may take several years to get Mj" “0 
back to prewar enrolments for the entire g"'™Y 
country,” says Secretary Walter C. Eells of J : — 
the American Association of Junior Col- 0 
leges, “but the trend is now markedly up- § ach 
ward again and should continue to increase Ig" 
as additional men are demobilized fromi® {t sey 
the armed forces.” ap Precial 
ard Her 
(RB BEBE RER RRR ERR ESSER REESE REESE Reese eeeee nown yc 
RADIO tthe Cx 
Great Novels Dramatized 
y¢ Tue NBC University of the Air liter-) Throu; 
STC, Framingham, ture series entitled “The World’s Great . E 
” Novels,” of special interest to teachers and] s) in C 
Cleveland, students of English literature and drama, nthe j 
> 


° - ° Bl) 
is on the air Saturday evenings, 7:00, EWT.7) ‘unquer 


‘ 


latform. 


CPE CLL LLL LLL Lh lalelatatalaieiaials j on liked 


DATES TO REMEMBER {fi 
sennaneanaeunensenensenesnmnnnnoannnnnnenensnneesenssttsy i tions 
Décember 4 — Schools - at - Wary eve 
Day—For information, see page 223 Wjhtion W 
this JouRNAL. aWBBM 
February 7—Social Hygiene DaY@@ ji. att 
—For information write to the America leney, au 
Social Hygiene Association, 374 Broadway take I 
Albany 7, New York. hat they 
[Cont. on page A-140] ¢ factor 
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You’re not so likely to hear Beetho- 
en's Fifth or Brahms’ Fourth on CBS’ 
A wvitation To Music (Wednesdays, 11:30 
,m.to 12 midnight EWT) as you are to 
tear the songs of Henri Du Parc or 
Berlioz’ Death of Ophelia or the radio 
‘remiere of Brahms’ Nanie. 
For this program is an invitation to 
Areat music that is little known and too 
Barely heard. Music that is freshly writ- 
Ban by the less well-known composers, 
et music that carries the promise of 
mortality. You’ll hear the lesser works 
{Bach, Schubert, Schumann and Sibe- 
ius,-lesser only because they have not 
ad enough playing to penetrate the 
public ear and capture the public imag- 


See 


yation. 

Brahms’ major choral works are 
ety thoroughly exposed by the lead- 
ig choral groups of the world. Yet only 
fringe of professional musicians and 
thandful of amateur music lovers have 
eard Brahms’ Gesang der Parzen. 

What's why people like Szigeti, Piatigor- 
- iy. Primrose, Arrau, Kipnis, and other 
Bading artists of our time like to appear 
Invitation To Music. They don’t ordi- 
@rily have achance to perform publicly 
e music in which they’re specially 
|. pplerested. 

Each week for the past 18 months 
epgwitation To Music has pushed back 
nige frontiers of America’s musical 
}preciation. The baton is that of Ber- 

Bad Herrmann, one of America’s best 
Wown young composers and conductor 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


posers: 





* 






Throughout the midwest and as far 
st as Providence, radio and WBBM 
75S in Chicago) are being talked about 
ase t the job they’ve done on juvenile 
1.) flinquency through the Young People’s 
a |tform. The Chicago Board of Educa- 
7} liked the weekly programs so much 
} they’ve ordered a whole set of tran- 
“Ty'ptions and are now broadcasting 
a'yyem every Wednesday over their FM 
O'SFtion WBEZ. 


_}VBBM built the program to focus 
iblic attention on the problem of delin- 
eney, and invited high school students 
take part. The boys and girls tell 
tat they think are the chief contribu- 
¢ factors to delinquency, ask whether 




















40 
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parents of delinquents should be tried 
simultaneously with their children, and 
what kind of recreational opportunities 
should be created as counter measures. 
On occasion they take up such matters 
as postwar military training and whether 
it should be mandatory to finish high 
school. 

The Providence Council of Churches 
and four Rhode Island radio stations 
also think so well of the Young People’s 
Platform that they asked for a sample 
recording and permission to use the 
same idea. They got both. 


* 


Francis H. Taylor, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art offers a brief, 
clear and compelling hint of the edu- 
cational possibilities in television. 
Addressing the joint meeting of the 
Association of Art Museum Directors 
and the American Association of 
Museums, he said: 

“We are on the verge of great techni- 
cal advances; within a decade, I foresee 
that television will be a commonplace 
and that one of our principal functions 
will be broadcasting exhibitions just as 
today the symphonies and opera are 
being carried to every American home. 
Unless we as scholars are prepared to 
meet these irresistible forces halfway 
they will pass us by and turn to popular 
demagoguery instead. We are the people 
who are supposed to know, and as public 
servants society has a right to expect us 
to be articulate without being intention- 
ally obscure. American scholarship has 
yet to learn that what the French intend 
by the term ouvrage de vulgarization 
does not imply vulgarity. It simply 
means that you write in phrases which 
the layman can understand.” 


* 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA — 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 








GOOD LISTENING 
FOR DECEMBER: 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


DEC. 
| THis LIVING WORLD 
Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Over fifty CBS 
stations, high school students discuss 
the problem of universal military train- 
ing in peacetime in ad lib discussions. 


3 TRANSATLANTIC CALL 
Sunday, 12:30 p.m. EWT. In “Our Fron- 
tier Never Disappears” British listeners 
learn of the continuing discovery of 
America as new economic resources are 
found and new lands worked. 


9 OF MEN AND BOOKS 
Saturday, 2:00 p.m. EWT. Lt. John 
Mason Brown, USNR, author and dra- 
matic critic, reviews current books and 
interviews their authors. 


10 INVITATION TO LEARNING 
Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. The basic laws 
of the Jewish religion as given in The 
Talmud, are compared by noted Jewish 
and Christian scholars with those of 
other religions. 


16 ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
Saturday, 2:15 p.m. EWT. Scientists 
describe for the layman modern devices 
for communication — radar, frequency 
modulation, television, and facsimile. 


24 NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sunday, 3 p.m. EWT. Artur Schnabel, 
pianist, appears with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony in the second of two concerts 
this month, with George Szell as guest 
conductor. 


25 SCIENCE FRONTIERS 
Christmas, 9:15 a.m. EWT. How “Men 
of Good Will,’—the anthropologists — 
are breaking down intolerance and prej- 
udice through their scientific studies. 


26 GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 
Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. A concerto for 
two fingers and the Saga of Millicent, a 
squirrel, are highlights of “Music for 
Fun.” 


21 NEW HORIZONS 
Wednesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. A visit to 
the Holy Land, meeting place of reli- 
gions of the East and the West. 


28 TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday,9:15 a.m. EWT. Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, presented by distin- 
guished Shakespearean actors, under 
the direction of Earle McGill. 


30 COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m. EWT. An annual 
report on U.S. crops is the final 1944 
program on this weekly radio newspaper 
of farm family activities and agricul- 
tural opinion. 





CALENODAR 









ML, PETERSBURG 


for your Retirement flome 


Each year more and more people are discovering St. Petersburg as one of 
America’s finest home communities—an ideal place for a retirement home. 
Built as a city of better living, St. Petersburg has an almost ideal combina- 
tion of natural and man-made advantages. . 
setting on a sub-tropic peninsula, every kind of sport and entertainment, 
plus all the facilities of a progressive metropolitan city. 













in St. 





An up-to-date analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy— 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 
by Dr. Corliss Lamont 
32 pages . 5¢ a copy 
Also 
CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


42 pages * 10¢ a copy 
National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. 


232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





[SILEIDES General Science....... 
Principles of Physics... 


3. mm. Principles of Chemistry. 8 rolls 
F I L M_ Fundamentals of Biology § rolls 
Write for Folder 


VISUAL SCIENCES 
264-N Suffern, N. Y. 


2 hi 
COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, 
Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Conducting, Public 
School Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced Com- 
position, Arranging. The only home study school teaching 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Suite U94, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 


Send for catalogue and illustrated lesson for........ course. 


CORO HHO e SOE EHH EHH EH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EES 


MN TINE 5:55, cca-aie aces diana need: Sain ae bm melanin Nae waLRiae 
Re NINO 0.56 nc. stein aciveinasns wiisnewaunl ECO 
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Now is a good time to do a little personal post-war planning . . . a good 
time to get information about sunny St. Petersburg. Write today for our 
32-page booklet, also our booklet “Come and Live 
Petersburg." Address H. T. Davenport, 

Chamber of Commerce— \ 










. @ pleasant climate, a beautiful 





HALLIGAN 
“TRU-GRUV” Record Needle 
only $2.00 


15,000 Minutes of 
Perfect Performance 
GUARANTEED 


Phenographs — —— and agama P. A. 
Systems — Juke Box 


FULL RANGE TONE — “SCRATCH 
A RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT OF 


HALLIGAN AUDIO VISUAL STUDIOS 


“RECORDERS FOR THE EDUCATORS” 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
“Record Catalogue on Request” 


Education for 


All American Youth 


421 pp. $1.00 


Specific, Dynamic, Practi- 
cal Proposals for All 
American Educators 


Order from: 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 








[ Cont. from page A-138] 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


When VE-Day Comes 


yx Tue “sone FoR PEACE” on p224 will be 
appropriate for use in your school on VE. 
Day. Single copies may be secured from 
Miss Little (Concord, New Hampshire) at 
5¢ each; 3 for 1o¢; 10 and over, 2¢ each 
You may also find the following materia 
useful in planning an assembly or class 
room program: “The Moral Equivalent o 
War,” by William James, page 217; “The 
Choice Is Ours,” by Archibald MacLeish, 
page 209; and “Introduction to the Flag 
Salute,” by Margaret Caskey, page 223 
Single copies of Leaders Letters 21 and 24 


_ devoted specifically to suggestions for VE 


Day may be had free, so long as the sup 
ply lasts. 


Children Send Medical Kits 


yy THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED cross, thr 
its National Children’s Fund, is purchasing 
for immediate shipment medical kits fo 
use in schools of Yugoslavia, Greece, Bel 
gium, and other countries. Thru channel 
of the Joint Commission of the Interna 
tional Red Cross, these kits are being se 
to both liberated and enemy-occupied cou 
tries. This latest project of the Nation 
Children’s Fund is another way in whic 
pupils in the schools will participate i 
rehabilitation work thru the America 
Junior Red Cross. Plans already have bee 
completed for classroom groups to pack 
and send overseas this school year speci 
educational gift boxes, containing so 

10,000,000 needed educational supplies fa 
children of liberated Europe. 


Tin Cans for Victory 
3 Tuts YEAR Over 500,000,000 tin cans wi 
have to be salvaged to supply tin to se 
boxes to keep our ammunition dry. M 

of our tin supply has been cut off by ti 
enemy and our stocks in this country af 
dwindling fast. School children thruod 
the United States are asked by the Wa 
Production Board to help salvage this vid 
war material. 


ueuse 
TITTi TTT l 3 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 
A National Classic 
ye CRIsFIELD, Maryland, sent in the fits 
report in the 1944-45 biennial salary surv¢ 
of the NEA Research Division. This 4 
population community reported a 32 
cent gain in the median salary of eleme 
tary-school teachers and 10 percent | 
highschool teachers—over the 194” 
school year. 

The first city reporting in the over 1 


aor 
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yoo population class was New Bedford, . 
\assachusetts. Its gains in median salaries i 
over two years ago have been: 10 percent GENERAL FLECTRIC’S 
for elementary-school teachers; 12 percent ! 

for junior highschool teachers; and 15 using 


ercent for senior highschool teachers. 


In the first three weeks after mailing the 


y questionnaire 600 city-school districts of S ¥ RAL ELEC TRI C 
MM the total of 3300 had reported salary data. VICES for TEACHERS 
at | 


Early responses, other than those men- 
hy tioned, were: Perth Amboy, New Jersey; 
ial Spokane, Washington; West Hartford, 
SS Connecticut; Dexter, Maine; Ladysmith, 
OM Wisconsin; Charlottesville, Virginia; Fair- 
h€ll Geld, Connecticut; Warren, Rhode Island; 
sh and Sullivan, Indiana. This biennial survey 
9M has become one of the “national classics” 
2% in the questionnaire field. 


SERVICES 


for 


SCIENCE 
TEACHERS? 


"| ~=6 HERE AND THERE 


Most Important Book of the Year 


ty Since 1938 THE Journat has listed the GENERAL © 
Will editor’s choice for the most important 
NGM book of the year. The five books named 
fof the most outstanding are: 1938, Coming 


Sell Victory of Democracy by Thomas Mann; EK 


» ELECTRIC 





LECTRONICS, ship propulsion, superchargers, tele- 


el 1939, The American Canon by Daniel L. ae ; 
vision—these are the stuff of today’s science. Changes 


aM Marsh; 1940, Faith for Living by Lewis 


er Mumford; 1941, Victory thru Air Power come so rapidly that no textbook is able to include infor- 
uM by Alexander de Seversky; 1942, 4 Time mation concerning the most recent scientific developments. 
nal for Greatness by Herbert Agar; ‘and 1943, Yet information about current scientific achievements will 


Prefaces to Peace, a volume which brings probably be an important factor in stimulating your students 
together in one place discussions by five to a real interest in science. To help you, General Electric 
outstanding Americans. See p202 for the has prepared movies, booklets, newsposters, and filmslides 


















MB 1944 choice. which will provide news of interesting developments in elec- 

On Girl Scouting trical and allied fields during the coming school year. The 

37 Two HELPFUL PAMPHLETs, “Girl Scout- materials are designed to serve as supplements to textbook 

; fom'2g in the Schools” and “Girl Scouting study and in many cases will illustrate present applications 
ind the Parent-Teacher Association” may of the physical principles being studied by your students. 

obtained free upon request from the The materials provided to science teachers free of charge 


Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New 


York. New York. are created in the laboratories, drafting rooms, testing areas, 


and shops. They are prepared under the direct supervision of 


\ G-E technical experts. For a complete catalog use the cou- 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION pon below. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Start Your Postwar Planning Now 
——_—o-™ ae 


@< 1 wis that Education for All American -" a y 
4 ° . . Hear e Genera ectric radio * an 
Youth might be read, studied, and dis- programs: ‘The G-E All-girl [ General Electric Comp 


tussed by teachers, administrators, boards | Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. Dept. 6-318 
i education, and citizens interested in ed- | EWT, NBC —‘“The World | Schenectady, N. Y. 


a= 
V——_-—- —— | 
—_ 


_ ’ V- 
af iation everywhere. The trouble with this | 988 «Sy: Aged send me your catalog, GE SER 
eo ind other programs for improvement is iieh me a 1 nee EACHERS. 

_ that they are rejected, but that they are * 1 ices FOR T _— 
fi . = neglected. [See page 203.] The best investment in the | Name..-------000°77""" eeunesiallamrera 
hi In an autocratic society the few persons | world isin this country’s future Yo. csssassneeneerenrrremnenenn 
urv@™in authority decide what shall be d d Po ee eee 

y what shall be done an —Keep all the Bonds you Buy. | —casewsssuesensatt — 
400@hey have only to issue orders and the —” eae a. me 958- 


2 pas done. In a democracy, the advocates of 

eme hange are under the trying necessity of : 

tt {fPbtaining consideration for their proposals. ae 4 

42M Thoughtful reports are presented only to GENER AL LAD CTRIC 
ther dust upon the shelves. 


When a program [ Cont. on page A-142] 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Established 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 








- ‘ lake. Beginning classes as well as_ specially 
HOME OFFICE: Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., courses for teachers and college graduates. 
i New York City ¢ Hyde Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS ON 
COMPULSORY YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Does national security require some form 
of compulsory youth training in postwar 
America? 
merits of 


Read the answers of 1300 superintendents 
to these and other questions in the 


RESEARCH BULLETIN, DECEMBER 1944 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
36 pages 5 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 


tunities for advancement. 


Our service is nation-wide. 





Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 


care centers. 
tion center. 


Building, Spokane, Wash. National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-R 
















school people— 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 


the relative 
If so, what are the relati a tind tities 
—military training? 
—national service? 


—camping? Such a faith can 


instruction, 


character. 


through religious Dr. 


| providing religious education. 


| to do with education. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
247 Madison Avenue 


National Education Association 





25¢ 









Combat men’s helpful discovery 
may later prove 
useful to you 






What our overseas men have found 
out about chewing Gum to help 
fight nervous tension isn’t exactly 
new. But this usefulness has struck 
home to so many of our men overseas 
as new that they look upon it as their 
own personal discovery for people 
“tensed up” with nerve strain, fatigue, 
hard work... That’s why all our 
Doublemint Gum goes overseas to them 
—every stick. THEY’ve got to have it. 


Pee 


Teaching is a vital job 


You hear more about the usefulness of Gum now because of the 
many letters pouring back from our boys out of the country. Yet, 
you may have made this same discovery if you ever happened to be 
chewing a refreshing stick of wholesome Doublemint while at home 
marking papers, studying, reading — and found how the chewing 
seemed to make you feel keener, more relaxed and better able to 
concentrate. s 


At home after a hard day at school — is perhaps the perfect time 
for a teacher to regularly get the most benefit from chewing Gum. 
The reason for this and that our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing action appears to help relieve 
nervous tension, fatigue, strain... giving you a sense of being more 
awake on the job. Remember this for the future. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint (a pure, real-mint, all 
quality Gum) is serving our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and 
nerve wear-and-tear ... But some day soon, we hope there will be enough quality 
base so that Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 
We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 





(ional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
designed 
Fall term: 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


| A stimulating and important new book for all 





A faith adequate to maintain and enhance a 
free democratic society is essentially religious in 
be acquired only 
Williams 
convinced. He believes that the schools, public 
and private, are the only adequate channels for 
Here is thought 
provoking reading for anyone who has anything 
Cloth, $2.50. 


is 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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[Cont. from page A-141| such as that set 
forth by the Educational Policies Commis. 
sion is advanced, an unaccustomed effort 
should be made by teachers and adminis. 
trators to give it attention. The recommen. 
dations should be evaluated and those ap- 
plicable to that system adopted and others 
discarded. But the voice of competent 
leadership should be’ heard.—W tre, EF, 
Myer in The Civic Leader. 


Rehabilitation of Servicemen 


yy Epvcation as a phase of rehabilitation 
will be discussed next month in “The War 
Wounded Go to Junior College,” by H. ¢. 
Lindgren. Major William S. Briscoe has 
sent to THE JouRNAL an interesting account 
of still another phase of the rehabilitation 
program—the setting up in hospitals of 
classes in horsemanship for legless soldiers. 

The medical staff reports that soon after 
taking up horsemanship highly improved 
mental attitudes are evidenced by patients 
who have had amputations. It is hoped 
that opportunity will be provided these 
veterans to pursue their hobby when they 
return to civilian life. . 


Books for Rural Libraries 


vy A prawn to salvage millions of army 
camp library books and use them in start- 
ing rural public libraries has been proposed 
to the Surplus Property Administration 
and to Congress by Carl Vitz, president of 
the American Library Association. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


A Century of Progress 


3% Ox December 18 the New York Stat 
College for Teachers at Albany will be 


too years old. As the New York State § 
Normal, it opened its doors to 29 pupils § 
in rooms on the second floor of an aban- § 
doned station of the Mohawk and Hudson | 


Railway. Upon Horace Mann’s recommen- 


dation, David Perkins Page of Newbury: | 
port, Massachusetts, had been invited to be- | 
come the school’s first principal. A profes: | 
sor of mathematics and parttime teachers | 


of music and art were the only other faculty 
members. 
The early curriculum consisted of read- 


ing, orthography, writing, arithmetic, geog- | 


raphy, and English grammar. During the 


second term a practice school for teachers | 


was opened. 


In rg09 the college moved to its present | 
location. The name was changed in 19149 
to New York State College for Teachers. 


nd , 


An interesting account of the history 4 
influence of the college is given in the May 
6, 1944, issue of School and Society. 

[ Cont. on page 4-144] 
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THE MAN ADRIFT here is drinking sea water. But it is 
sea water that he has made drinkable by chemicals and 
a filter contained in a VINYLITE plastic bag*. The plastic 
—produced by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION—has been made possible by the availability of 
synthetic organic chemicals, in which this Unit of UCC 
specializes, 

But the story behind VinyLiTE plastics is far more 
than just the history of another chemical development. 

Rather, this unusual substance is indicative of the 
way man can learn—through years of uninterrupted re- 
search in the basic and applied sciences—to make better 
material than nature. It is one more confirmation of the 
continuing progress that is achieved by co-ordinating 


‘ 





research, development and engineering. 

The importance of VINYLITE plastic in helping to 
solve such vital needs as fresh water at sea is typical, in 
terms of human progress, of the stature already attained 
by many of the 160 synthetic organic chemicals that 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION now 
has in commercial production. 


v 


*There are good reasons why a VINYLITE plastic is used in desalt- 
ing bags. It can’t mildew or rust. It is strong and tough, scuff- proof 
and shock-proof. It is chemical-resistant and sun-resistant. It is 
lightweight, transparent and flexible. It is non-flammable and 
cleanable . .. Engineers and executives interested in this material 
are invited to write for the booklet M-12“Vinylite Plastic Sheet 
and Sheeting.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [[jg§ New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 











FOR BETTER HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Health Education 


The report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 368 pages, cloth cover. .$1.50 


Prepared for use of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
institutions for teacher education. 





Health in Schools 


Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
First printing, February, 1942 
Second printing, December, 1944 
400 pages, paper cover $1.25 


A guidebook of health education 
covering the organization and ad- 
ministration of school health pro- 
grams. 


Discounts on quantities. Carriage 
charges prepaid on cash orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 








WHY YOU MUST SAVE 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER 


Each month, 35,000,000 V-boxes go overseas 
to the armed forces. It requires 81 tons of 
supplies a month to send a soldier overseas, 
and these supplies are all wrapped or tagged 
with paper. 


@ Your wastebasket scraps can help 
supply the needed wrapping and 
packaging materials —if you make sure 
they are collected, 


Blood plasma is needed for treating the thou- 
sands of wounded and sick left in the wake of 
war. Every precious bottle of plasma is wrapped 
in corrugated paper and boxed in heavy brown 
paperboard. 


@ Your corrugated cartons and card- 
board boxes can go into blood 
plasma containers—if you make sure 
they're collected. 


Civilian use of paper and paperboard products 
has been seriously curtailed to meet all mili- 
tary demands for these products. Before nor- 
mal civilian needs can be met again, thousands 
of tons of waste paper will be needed by the 
paper mills. 


@ Your old magazines and books can 
help meet present vital needs—if you 
make sure they’re collected. 


Industry’s conversion to peacetime produc- 
tion and the demobilization of the armed 
forces will require vast supplies of paper. 


@ Your old newspapers can help 
speed the return of the nation to 
peacetime pursuits—if you make sure 
they’re collected. 


EVERY SCRAP OF EVERY KIND OF 
WASTE PAPER IS NEEDED TODAY 


U. S. VICTORY 
WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN 





SAVE SOME BOrS LiFe 
Rs vicvoer WAS RAPER cares) 


RADIO: MAT Make Your Own 


Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use 
RADIO MATS 
Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
CO., INC., Dept. E 
222 Oakridge Bivd., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
3 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 
Accept no substitute 4 


1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


Classifien 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 
Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 270,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the 5th of the 
month preceding—i.e. Jan. issue closes Dec. 5. 

















BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell,’ 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

THE ROREM SEPTANGLE—Home-Group Discus- 
sion Plan for about seven persons, by S. O. Rorem, 
Founder of Junior-Senior Clearing House. Includes 
suggestions for personal philosophy, second printing. 
Sixty-four pages, fifty cents: three copies, one dollar. 
The Rorem Septangle, Alma. Michigan. 
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COINS AND STAMPS 

COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn 1, 


Mm. Ke 











HOBBIES 
JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices. hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 











FILMS 


a a a i 
16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

nn ae A SS a ae 
CHRISTMAS IDEAS! For classes or individuals. 

Make distinctive gifts—decorate wearing apparel, house- 

hold linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and 

fast. Booklet “‘Do It Yourself,” full of ideas, 25¢. Amer- 


pe Crayon Company, Department NE-4, Sandusky, 
io. 





[Cont. from page A-142]| 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


ee ne een URRONNORRNORREEsae. 
Policies Commission Publicatioy 


yy Ler’s Loox at Epvcation snp yy, 
Propte’s Peace, illustrated and presente; 
in simple and clever tabloid form, ; 
adapted from Education and the People’; 
Peace. 26p. 10¢. 


Planning for American Youth 


yy ARE you PLANNING for postwar educa. 
tion? Have you seen the report of the 
Planning Committee of the National Asso. 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, en. 
titled Planning for American Youth—an 
educational program for youth of second. 
ary-school age? This colorfully illustrated 
pamphlet, based on Education for All 
American Youth [See p203], should be 
used extensively in every community for 
the development of a better program of 
education for school youth. 64p. 25¢. 


ri 


Publications of Social Studies De- 


partment 


Sy THE FIFTEENTH YEARBOOK, Adapting 


Instruction in the Social Studies to Indi-| 
vidual Differences, contains helpful sug-| 


gestions to teachers for dealing with the 
ever present classroom problem of individ. 


ual differences. 160p. $2, paper; $2.30.) 


cloth. 

The Social Studies Look Beyond the 
War, a statement on postwar policy for 
the social studies, contains recommenda- 


tions for curriculum and teacher education. | 


Administrators, curriculum planners, anc 


teachers should study this document. 100. 


The Influence of the War 


on Science Teaching 


sc Tuts 1944 yearbook of the National 
Science Teachers Association, an NEA 
Department, is now available at 50¢. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


3 ApproximaTELy 400,000 PGLS wert 


distributed during the month of October.” 
Selections for Memorizing, Grades One) 
thru Sixteen are among the most popular! 
in the series. Leaflets sell at one cent each./ 
no orders accepted for less than 25¢, cash) 


with order. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 1° 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 oF! 
3314 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders Aut not “ 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FREE teaching aids 


fo meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to meet 
actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authoritative— 
prepared by men and women who know their 


subjects and who understand your teaching 
problems. 

These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to you 
promptly. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 
Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it’s mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for 
every member of your class. 


Tue SturF Our Wortp Is Mave Or 
(#LS 1. Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eyes FOR THE Litrtz Wortps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


StrRANGE PEopLes OF THE LITTLE 
Wor ps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


AmBER AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we’ve learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxiins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


SclENCEIN Everypay Tuincs (#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 















Scnoot Service 
WestinGuouse Execrric & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 


306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 







of Teaching Aids. 


Littre Scrence Booxiets Hisroricau Picrure-ScriPts 









Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog 


Everypay ELectriciTy 


Grades 6 to 12 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts 


A series of nine charts explaining how familiar appli- 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
inches. 


Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Grovp II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 





Grades 4 to 9 


Historical Picture-Scripts 


Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 


Tue Story or Power For 
Sues FH 1). 


Tue Story or MitLiTary 
SIGNALING (#H 2). 


How THE Fryinc MacuINE 
Was Mave a FIGHTING 


Macuine (#H 3). ~ 





Westinghouse 









(State quantit ted ; CuHarTS 
quanti - my ed) (State quantity wanted) (Check Groups desired) Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
See Hl eee eeee H2 a a TA ee Group I 
iM....... ieee re Group II TUNE IN 
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i; John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, 
EWT, Blue Network. 














THE SOCIAL STUDIE- 


_ A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Requirements of the National Council for the <. 
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Studies and the American Historical Association. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES a 
Grade Geography History Civics 7 
3 THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE BUSY WORLD 
By Pierce By Quinlan 
The elementary pupil learns all about his own A Social Studies reader with interesting siopjcg 
home environment. about children of other lands. Workbook and Tes¢h. 
ers’ Handbook. 
4 JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS OUR AMERICA 
By Stull and Hatch By Herbert Townsend 
A view of the world with 18 colored maps, 1n- A 1944 picture history of our own country in simple 
cluding global and polar projection maps. Work- language with colored illustrations on every page. 
book and Teachers’ Manual. 
5 JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
By Stull and Hatch 
A visit by air to our own country and its immediate neighbors. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
6 EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS THE NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD 
By Stull and Hatch By West and West 
A geography of the old world of our origins. History of the countries from which America sprang. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
A 1944 Dated Events War Map indicating the most recent gains of the Allied nations, 20 x 26 inches, 
in colors, price 20c postpaid. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





7 ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES ELEMENTARY COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By Stull and Hatch By Hughes 
Our own country and its most immediate neigh- A simple treatment of our government and the duties 
bors studied in political and trade relations. of a citizen. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
8 THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By West and West 
An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of our development. Workbook and Teachers’ 


Manual. 
9 GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Van Cleef By Hughes 
America and its business relations with the The leading textbook in this subject throughout the 
world. Global and Polar Projection maps. United States. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


0 THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
By Hughes 
The National Leader. The American Historical Association’s committee on the study of United States 
History recommends World History for every pupil. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
By Hughes 
Meets fully the recommendations of the new report of the Committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the study of United States History. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
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12 AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 
By Magruder , 
The capstone course of the Social Studies series, showing young America the government for which our 
soldiers are fighting. The National Leader. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








